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Journal Education. 


NEW ENGLAND and NATIONAL. 


Vol. sos} weeny BOSTON & CHICAGO, THURSDAY, JAN. 22, 1891. 


A Thoroughly Practical System of Penmanship for Business Purposes or Private Correspondence. 


THE SERIES. LEADING FEATURES. 
Tracing Course. Nos. 1 and 2. - 


Per dozen, 75 cts. velop a free, graceful, and rapid manner of writing ; the classification of capitals 
is wonderfully simplified, eleven letters being formed on one general plan, ten on 


Brief Course. Nos. 1 to 6. = J@0Th “ ? 75 “ | another, the rest on a third, and the number of elements is reduced to five,— the 
‘ progressive writing throughout the series, only familiar words, and those ‘easy of 

Same. With Blotters. oe m ” 84 “ | formation, being used ; the complete sentence is used early in the series ; the bus- 
iness forms are elaborately engraved on steel and printed on tinted paper; they 

Grammar Course. Nos. 1 to 6. a ad 6 $1.00 | are exactly like the checks, notes, drafts, receipts*“etc., used in business, Each 


Practice Paper. Nos.1to6. - - Per 100 sheets, 25 cts. | graded schools is comprised in six books ; but for the benefit of the large, graded 
schools, there are six additional books of smaller size to meet the demands of a 


Same. For Brief Course. Nos. 1 to 6. “< “ 20 <“ | still closer gradation. 


The list of the American Book Company includes also the following standard series of Penmanship: 


Appletons’ Standard System of Penmanship ; New Eclectic Series of Copy Books; and 
Harper’s Copy Books ; Spencerian System of Penmanship, Payson, Dunton and Scribner’s Copy Books. 


Revised Edition; 


Copies of these or any of the publications of the American Book Company for the use of Teachers or School Officers, or for examination witha view to intro- 
duction, will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the list or introduction price. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


New York: 806 and 808 Broadway. Cincinnati: 137 Walnut St. Chicago : 258 and 260 Wabash Av. 
HOLMES’ NEW READERS. | MAURY’S GEOGRAPHIES. 
The most pleasiug; the most available; and the most moderate in price One of the most successful and popular series of School Books ever pub- 
of all reading - books. lished, and fast becoming the standard wherever Geography is taught. 
Pirsphird, 40 cents; Fourth, 50 cents; Fifth, 72 cents. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., Publishers, 66 and 68 Duane St., New York. 


For sale by THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


THE NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 
W ANTE , Primary, Intermediate, and | Now is. the time to register. 


. Grammar Teachers. Circulars and blanks FREE on application. 

Normal School graduates in great demand. Apply 
PUBLICATIONS The Academic Algebra. muted tor 80 NERY. 
Bradbury's Raton’s Mathematical Series. Circulars and other information furnished om request. 

THOMPSON, Brown sco, | Lessons in Number. copy wailed tr 

publishers, BOSTON. For Primary SCHOOLS. 


| Mighty, Migrhtier, Mightiest, 
THE SWORD. THE PEN. THE PENCIL. 


As after the sword came the pen, so after the pen comes the pencil; and in these days of rapid intellectual 
work there is nothing more useful. There were good swords and poor swords, good pens and poor pens; and it 
,is the same with pencils, — there are good ones and there are mighty poor ones. The name of the poor ones is 
‘Legion, and the name of the good ones, and mightiest of all, is 


‘ DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE.” 


Pencils bearing this stamp are made in 10 degrees of hardness, so that you will have no trouble in getting a 
pencil suitable for your work. If you would like to see some samples, send 16 cts. in stamps (mention JouRNAL 
or Ep.) and you will receive samples worth double the money. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Among the special features of this series are the following :—They tend to de- 


book contains four additional pages of practice paper. The whole series for un- 
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“Chamical Supplies for Schools and Coles. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO, 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, BARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 


IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 

- Krom the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing all new Shentoal products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 


We make of fom the 
ratories of T. , London; 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila; 

5 E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY 


Ceneral Schoo! Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


FURNITURE 


Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Geff’s Historical Map of the U. 8. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY. 


76 Fifth Ave., near 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 
195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton Sts., 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO, 


AMERICAN WOODS : 


A book on Woods, contain- 
ing actual and authentic 
specimens beautifully pre- 
pared so as to show trans- 
versely radialtand tangen- 
tial views of the grain, and 
with full text. Very valua- 
bie for school or home, and 
makes an elegant Christmas, 
birthday, or wooden wedding present. (See review 
in August 14th issue of this journal ) 

Preparations of Woods for Stereopticon 
and Microscope, and Wooden Cros«-Section 
Cards, beautiful for hand decorating, for dinner 
cards, gift cards, etc. Send for circulars. 

R. B. HOUGH, Lowville, N. Y. 


CHROMO REWARD CARDS. 


Over 1,000 new pretty designs of Landscapes, Flowers, 
Boduets, Vases, Shields, Crescents, Javeniles, 
Bells, Scenes, Views, Fruits, Balloons, Ships, Animals, 
Birds, etc, Prices for 12—size 2%4x4% inches, 
xti4, All pretty cards no 2 alike. 
rice each, x no Big x54, 
12c., no alike.” Excellent for .Rewards, etc. 
New School Aids—Fach set contains 136 large pretty 
Chromo Exceisior, Merit, and Oredit cards. Price, Sc. 
Alphabet Cards—60 large plain capitals, small letters 
and numerals printed on cards ¥inch square. 
ing Cards—16 cards 6x9 inches, 82 pages pleasant 
new stories for First and Second Reader scholars, 120 
Drawing Cards—i8 different easy drawing patterns 
on 2% cards, size 34{x6'4 inches, 800o;—9 patterns, 
Drawing Stencils—2) different perforated patterns of 
animals, birds, flowers, etc.,on cards 44¢x644 inches, We. 
School Reports—Arranged for 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, & 6 months 
for any school, card beard, 12 for 0c; paper, 12 for 5c. 
Song Book—Me Melodies, contains 48 large pagos 
best schools songs tor all grades, manilla covers, “fic. 
School Speaker—10) pages best Pieces, Recitations, 
Motion Songs, for children 6 to12, or to 18 years, bo 
School Dialogues—120 pages best alogu 
kinds Entertainments, for ages 8 to 12, or 12 
School Entertainments—116 pages best Recitations, 
Dialogues, Tableaux, Charades, Concert Pieces, etc, 26c, 
Teachers’ Examiner—New edition, contains 400 pages 
and over 5,000 important Questions with Answers on all 
boo C4 branches of school studies. IH is the best 


es for all 
to 16, 250. 


‘or teachers who wish to prepare for examination 
t will carry you through. Oloth bound. Price, $1.50, 
New Price List Chromo Reward Oards, Gift Cards, 
Gift Books, Teachers’ Books, School Bagplics, and few 
samp'e" Chromo Reward Oards free. Al! postpaid by 
mail ® 8. postage stamps taken. Please address, 
A. J. FOUCH & CO.. WARREN @PA. 


BAHNEMANN 


MEDICAL COLLECE AND HOSPITAL, 
OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


The policy of this institution is to make no promises 
for Hospital or College tuition, clinics, sub-clinies, or an 
means for study and observation, that is not literally an 

hteously kept. The THIRTY-SROONDANNUAL COURSE 
OF LEOTURES will in September 15, 1891, and con. 
tinue for six mouths. For full particulars, catalogue, and 
address E, Z. BAILEY, M.D., Registrar, 
303 Michigan Av,, Chicago. eow 


WANTED, 


Lady Teacher of Prang’s System of Drawing, for 
West; $700. Also, others understanding the system 
wanted to register, as I have continual calis for it. 
MIRIAM COYRIERE 
Room 14, 150 Fifth Avenue, 
cor. 20th St., New York. 


SUBSTITUTE. 


A spemmer master of successful experience will 
substitute in eastern Massachusetts. 
ddress SUBSTITUTE, 
Care N. Journal. 


GENTS WANTED. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset St., BOSTON, 


A Special Food for the Brain and Nerves. 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


in the treatment of mental and nervous 
inability to work or study, is but Brain 


A standard remedy with the most eminent Physicians 
diseases, Nervous exhaustion, sleeplessness, lassitude, 
Hunger, in urgent cases, Brain Starvation. 

Vitalized Phosphites feeds the hungry nerves, and restores Brain power.—It is used, and a 
mended by the world’s best students and brain-workers, — It is a vital PhosPHITE, not an inert ac! 
PhosPHATE. — Not a secret remedy ; the formula is on every bottle. 

DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE. 
56 WEST 25TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


For sale by Druggists, or sent by mail, $1.00. 


MAGIC LANTERNS, STEREOPTICONS 


From $1.00 to $500 cach. 
Lantern Slides made to order a specialty. 
Fifty Thousand Lantern Slides kept in stock. 


CAS AND CAS-MAKING APPARATUS. 
Projecting Apparatus of every description. 
2X@™ Write for illustrated descriptive catalogue. 


McINTOSH BATTERY & OPTICAL CO., 
3 CHICAGO, ILL., U. S.A. 


UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 


PHILOSOPHICAL 
ELECTRICAL, PURE 


CHEMICAL CHRMICALS, 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for list. 


STEREOPTICONS. 


Every Teacher Should Have One. 


We manufacture first-class instruments, 
from $25 to $150. 


Lantern Slides to Order a Specialty. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


THE ELLIOTT-CLYMER C0. 


Auburn, New York. 


9, The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
LLOTT > 332, 351, 170, and his other styles, 


PERS. SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 
Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 18738. the WORLD. 
Gold Medal was also gained at the Exposition at Paris in 1889. 
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159 TREMONT ST. 
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REM Norton Door Check & Spring Co. i 
SEARS BLDG., Boston, Mass 
AGENTS WANTED. 


GONSUMPTION. 


Archewology, History, I have a positive remedy for the above disease; by ite 
Architecture, and Art. use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
Special attevtion given standing have been cured. Indeed so strong is my faith 
to furnishing schools in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE,with 
olan further information a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 
ress ferer who will send me their Express and P,O, address, 

96 ‘Seventh St. | T. A. Slocum, M. C., Ponrt N. Ze 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Schoolkeeping : How To Do It, 
ICU RE FITS By LL.D. Price, 75 cents. 


I JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: — 

them no doubt be a boon to the class 
tae FITS, EPL it was designed, being weil filled with practical sug- 
LEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS alife-long study. I | teaching, 
warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases. Because ence as a and suce expert 
others have failed is no reason for not now receiving a N. E. 

cure, Send at once for a treatise and a Free Bottle of 8 fiom - PUBLISHING G0., 

my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post Office, | erset Bt.. Boston, Mase. 
H. G. ROOT, M. C., 183 Pearl St., N. Y. 


| 
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~ | j Essentials 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY Fisher a or 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churche: Geography. 
VANDUZEN TIFT, Cloctanati, @ ‘ 


| Address NEW ENGLAND PUB 
. CO., 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


Manufacture Superior TROY, N. Y. | 
COLLEGE 

ACADEMY B ELLS. N.Y.) 1826. 
Dese brices on application. 


Musical, tar sounding, and 
factory Bells for Schcols, 


MENEELY & CO., | Established 


RAST 3T., 


WONDERFUL 
LIPPINCOTT'S 


New 


Supt. DAVIS of Chelsea, Mass. 


ADOPTED FOR USE IN 


City ot NEW YORK, City of PHILADELPHIA, 


Cities of Lynn, Mass.; Cambridge, Mass, ; 
New Haven, Ct.; Portland, Me.; Bangor, 
Me.3 Biddeford, Me.; Rockland, Me.; 1, 
Albans, Vt.; Burlington, Vt.; Vergennes, 
Vt.: Manchester. N. Augusta, Ga. ; 
Atlanta, Ga.; and other cities and hun- 
dreds of lending towns in all parts of the 
country. 


The Series is complete in four books : 


THE BEGINNER’S READING BOOK. With 38 
Illustrations. Teacher’s Edition. 148 pages. 
Cloth. 42 cts. Scholar’s Edition. 128 pages. 
26 cents. 


THE SECOND READING BOOK. With 8 full- 
page and 62 smaller Illustrations. 208 pages. 
12mo. Cloth. 40 cents. 


THE THIRD READING BOOK. With 12 full- 
page and 19 smaller Illustrations. 336 pages. 
12mo. Cloth. 56 cents. 


THE FOURTH READING BOOK. With 12 foll- 
page and 14 smaller Illustrations. 448 pages. 
12mo. Cloth. 80 cents. 


“Teachers are loud in praise of this series of 
Readers by Eben H. Davis, A.M., Superintendent 
of Schools, Chelsea, Mass. Few teachers have 
made for themselves a more enviable reputation 
than Professor Davis, both as philosopher and prac- 
tical writer, and his series is what might be expected 
from such a source.’’—New York School Journal. 


BERT’S 
Primer of Scientific Knowledge, 


Man. Animals. Plants. Stones. The Three States 
of Bodies. Reading Lessons. Summaries. 
Questions. Subj-cts for Composition. By PAUL 
BERT, author of “ Bert’s First Steps in Sci- 
entific Knowledge,”’ translated and adapted fir 
American Schools. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. 
36 centa. 


“The child that has mastered this little book has 
taken a long step towards becoming an enthusiastic 
scientist. It is multum in parvo, in the best sense 
of the term,—accurate, suggestive, and stimulating 
to the young mind.”—New Eng. Jour. of Education. 


BER 'T’S 
First Steps in Scientific Knowledge 


By Pavut Bert. Adapted and arranged for 

American Schools by W. H. GREENE, M.D. 

With 570 Illustrations. Book One—Animals, 

Plante, Stones, and Soils: 30 cents. Book Two 

—Physics, Chemistry, Animal Physiology, and 

Vegetable Phystology : 36 cents. Complete in 

one 16mo volume; 375 pages; 60 cents. 

“It is, in fact, the first book I have found that ren- 
ders the scientific teaching of science possible in com- 
mon schools. Not only so, but we owe a debt of grat- 
\tude to the author for giving usa lesson as to how 
to write for children’? —Wm. M. MAXWELL, M. A, 
Assoc. Supt. of Public Instruction, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LIBERAL TERMS FOR INTRODUC- 
TION AND EXCHANCE. 


Descriptive Circulars, containing Notices and Re- 
views, sent on application. 


Correspondence relating to Books for Examina- 
tion and Introduction invited. 
Address 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMP’Y, Pat's, 


715-717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


F. M. AMBROSE, 
New England Agent, 
$4 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 
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Journal Education. 


Vol. XXXITI. 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, JANUARY 22, 1891. 


No. 4. 


Journal of Education. 


4 WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHSD BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our KHducational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 

Both to one address, $3.00. 


(Written for the JoURNAL.] 
DENIAL. 


BY MARY H. LEONARD. 


With youth, health, honors, life was crowned, 
While friends and fortune smiled around, 
Yet barrenness of joy he found. 


** One boon, one only boon, I crave, 
All else relinquish this to have, 
This wanting, better were the grave.’’ 


In vain his strivings fierce and hot, 
Nor could bestowment bless his lot, 
’T was poison,—and he knew it not. 


THE FLY LEAF TO THE READER. 


BY FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 
Friend, stay your steps awhile before 
You pass within the open door; 
Bethink you in what manner you 
Shall greet the host; consider, too, . 
How to a feast of all his best 
The author here invites his guest, 

To taste his meat and drink his wine, 
On every dish to freely dine. 

And, mind you, when you come to sit 
Bsfore the board whereon his wit 

And wisdom are all spread to make 

A meal for your mind’s stomach’s sake, 
To bear yourself with dignity, 

And treat your host with courtesy. 


If any dish before you placed 
By any chance offend your taste, 
Or if the food seem wanting aught, 
Of proper seasoning, say naught. 
Eat quietly, and when you go 
Forget not gratitude to show ; 
And, being gone, if you repent 
The precious time that you have spent, 
Or think that you have poorly fared 
Upon the food and drink prepared, 
Curse not this book,—the wine and meat 
So kindly offered you to eat. 
The author, too, spare from your curse, 
And do not go from bad to worse ; 
You were his guest, this zecol!ect, 
And treat him only with respect. 
Keep your opinion to yourself, 
And put the book back on the shelf, 
Think this: What one may eat and die, 
Another’s taste may satisfy. 

—In Lyrics for a Lute. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Supt Fannie P. Harpy, Brewer, Me : Education 
begins when we first feel an interest in things. 


Supr. S. P. Humpurey, Middleport, O.: The teacher 
may facilitate, but he cannot do the work of his pupils. 


Rev. Davip WertsEtt, Portland Ore.: The aim of 
all genuine educational institutions is to qualify, not to 
graduate. 

Supervisor Grorae C. Youne, Wichita, Kans.: 
There is no better place to foster the study of music than 
the schoolroom. 


Pror. Epwarp G. Coy, Phillips Academy, Andover : 
The textbook should provide the data or materials for a 
method, not the method itself. 


Surr. I. Freeman Hatt, Leominster, Mass.: Each 
teacher should be led to think on lines, not narrow as her 
own schoolroom, but broad as the whole work. 


N.S. Harvard College: Within this century 


the development of natural science and the mechanic arts 
has led to an increase in the scope of duty demanding a 
high intellectual training greater than that attained in all 
the preceding generations put together. 


L. D. Harvey, President Wisconsin State Teachers’ 
Association: The state has the absolute right to insist on 
education as a qualification for citizenship, whatever 
majorities may say. 

Prin. Ira M. Cranacx, Kansas City, Mo.: The 
kind and amount of activity in the teacher is, in general, 
the measure of the kind and amount of activity in the 
school. 


EDUCATIONAL SUGGESTIONS.* 


BY DR. FRANCIS L. PATTON, 
President ot Princeton College. 


The question is often raised as to whether or not this 
great amount of reading of books on pedagogy is not 
everdoing the matter, and whether better results would 
uot follow from practical demonstration. Do not teachers 
often waste their forces in this manner ? 

The first qualification of a teacher is to bring to his 
work a large personality. Bring that qualification and 
enter on the work of teaching in earnest, and a moderate 
amount of other qualifications will often suffice, and bring 
successful results. In discussing education, the larger 
problems must be looked at before the smaller ones. So- 
ciety or civilization is a growth,—an organizing of increas- 
ing forces. The society of today is very different from 
that of five hundred yearsago. ‘There has been a decided 
upward movement in the growth of man, notwithstanding 
that at first it was downward. I believe in the primeval 
purity of the race, but that did not make Adam under- 
stand the powers and forces which have been discovered 
since his day, or make Eve understand the running of a 
sewing machine. We may accept the facts of the devel- 
opment of society from Adam, without conflicting with 
our religious belief. 

It is now the custom to take a child, and in the period 
of eighteen years, from the age of 6 to 24, to reproduce 
in him and appropriate for his use the entire civilization 
of the age in which he lives, which has required the labors 
and developments of four or five thousand years to pro- 
duce. This is requiring a great deal of the teacher, but 
far more of the child. 

Regarding the question of how the child is to be brought 
into relation with the civilization in which he is born, a 
great deal is due to heredity. People may ridicule the 
idea of aristocracy of birth, but it would be curious if a 
law holds good in the Jower orders of animals and then 
fails in regard to the human race. The voice, the lan- 
guage, the thought, is often strikingly reproduced in the 
offspring. The best way to teach a child grammar is to 
provide him with a good father and mother. It is a diffi- 
cult matter to teach the proper use of language to a child 
who has first learned incorrectly. Take a cultivated man, 
one who by application has acquired a correct use of lan 
guage. He may write his thoughts absolutely correctly, 
but let him but talk, and as his thoughts come fast he will 
almost inevitably, at times, make the mistakes which he 
acquired in his first expression of thought. His mistakes 
are the effects of his struggle over early conditions and 
rules. 

The environments have much to do with the production 
of broad-minded, broad-browed, and unconventional men. 
Such men acquire more by rubbing against men than the 
narrow-minded in going through college. They appro- 
priate for themselves the best attributes of society. 

Men get more from their relation with civilization than 
by education, in adapting means to the end. It is wrong 
to compel children to write compositions as soon as they 
can write. Form is of but little moment, and beautiful 


expressions fall flat if the ideas are lacking. In educa- 
tion the main feature is to teach ideas. It is an effort to 
apply means to ends. Education comes behind the de- 
velopments of civilization and picks up the efforts of 
genius which appear on every side. 

As education increases, the curriculum of the school 
enlarges, but the purpose and end at which we aim should 
not be lost. There are now apparently two views regard- 
ing education: one, that it is theoretical, disciplinary ; 
the other, utilitarian. Education should teach the child 
to take the place or station in the world to which he shall 
be called. The teacher's duty is to bring the child into 
sympathy with the existing civilization. ‘This brings up 


is an easy matter to criticise our colleges, but they have 
been built up as the result of the civilization and education 
of our country, and therefore we must accept them. There 
are two systems by which education may be attained, by the 
public schools and colleges, and the private institutions. 
(heir work is parallel, but there should be a closer rela- 
tion between them. 

If a boy is ever to be a student, or ever to be accurate 
in life, it must be developed in the first and second stages 
of his education, and the teacher who has charge when he 
learns to spell and read and cipher is the one who is 
making the boy’s future. For when he possesses the 
knowledge of these subjects, he possesses knowledge of 
accuracy of form and processes of the mind which, if not 
learned here, never will be. There is a tendency to in- 
troduce new subjects which might be left out, and allow 
the more important branches to be neglected. No matter 
how brilliant a man may be, a misspelled word takes away 
from our estimate of him. 


Children go to school too late. There is no reason why 
a boy should be eight years old before he can read, or 
eighteen years old before he is ready to enter college. 
This is due to the fault or carelessness of parents. The 
child should be taught facts early in life, while the reason 
is sleeping. A boy has no business to think, but by the 
time he is twelve years old the reason gets ahead of mem 
ory, and up to that time his memory should be given all 
it ean do, and the facts that are learned will not be for- 
gotten, but will lay the foundation for accurate scholar- 
ship. Don't teach a child to think, bat give him some- 
thing to work on. Give him something to memorize ; not 
useless material, but salient truths. In teaching the his- 
tory of the United States, it is useless for the child to 
memorize the details of every battle, but it is essential 
that he should have an understanding of the events of 
Europe which have a bearing upon our history. Let the 
child, from seven to seventeen, learn the great facts of 
history from the founding of Rome to the Declaration of 
Independence, and in after years the eras will stand dis- 
tinct, upon which he shall build up the fuller knowledge 


INSTINCTS OF A THACHER. 


BY EVA D. KELLOGG. 

Professor Baldwin’s Psychology says: “The simplest 
of the mental powers are the guiding impulses,—called 
instincts. Instinct moves the possessor to adapt means to 
ends without knowing why. Instinct is a perfect guide, 
and enables the animal to act for its best interests. As 
intellect increases, instinct decreases.” 

Custom allows the figurative use of this animal endow- 
ment when we say, “He is a man of fine instincts.” 
Why cannot we go farther and say that a man or woman 
has the instincts of a teacher? That is, that he has the 
original endowments that, in the animal, will make him 
do the best thing for himself and for the race, in his work, 
even if he is unfortunate enough not to know why. Is 
not this the reason why, in the past, good teachers have 
been found to work successfully,and have left behind 


* abstract of a recent address at Trenton, N. J. 


them a memory to be revered, even though they never 


the big question of the various degrees of education. It — 
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saw a Psychology, and would have been mystified at a 
science of pedagogy ? But such teachers have found no 
trouble in securing concentration of pupils; have put 
thoroughness into their mental fiber; taught to them a 
self-reliance that has proved a life poise and have done 
some of the finest character-molding and citizen-making 
ever accomplished in the name of teaching. They knew 
by a fine natural instinct where to place the mark, and 
they hit it, too, by means which make the scientific prep- 
aration of to-day seem like fine-spun theories and a cir- 
cumlocution in training those who do not possess the orig- 
inal endowment of the teaching instinct. This is not a 
defense of the old, as old, or a reflection on the new, as 
new, for it was only here and there that these teachers, 
who seemed to have only their instincts and hard common 
sense as preparation, achieved such success, but they were 
frequent enough to warrant the phrase, “ instincts of a 
teacher,” and to make us pause and ask if this all-con- 
quering power of native instinct shall not be considered a 
primal necessity of every pupil allowed a diploma in our 
normal and training schools. 

What are these instincts? They refuse to be clothed 
in words. As well try to voice the perfume of a flower, 
the glory of a sunrise, or the charm of a beautiful pres- 
ence. Shall we say a love for children? That does not 
reach the peculiar brooding instinct that in its tireless 
effort to shelter from all wrong makes of the schoolroom 
a second home. Is it an aptness to teach? Just the 
same instinct of aptness that makes the eagle’s first les- 
sons to its young, in flying, a pattern and a proverb. Is 
it power of control? Just the same subtle instinct of 
control that makes every downy ball of a chick run to its 
mother’s call, unheeding every other sound. Is it power 
to inspire? The skylark soaring heavenward singing as 
it goes, has proved an inspirat on and instinct that has 
drawn its fledglings from moorland and lea up to cloud- 
land and melody without loss or fear. 

‘‘ As intellect increases, instinct decreases.”’ The ratio 
threatens alarm when one considers the proportion of 
normal-trained teachers who, with their intellects, have 
become proficient in the theory of the how and the why, 
but, failing in the possession of the teacher’s instincts, 
have become machine-like and inefficient. The power of 
the intellect to give knowledge of principles, united to the 
finest, truest instincts, give that rara avis of a teacher 
that should be enthroned as an ideal in every normal and 
training school. 

A grand old veteran in educational work said to me in 
early teaching days, ‘‘ My child, there is only once in a 
while somebody who can teach school.” In the atmos- 
phere of election and foreordination which marked those 
days, the remark caused a good deal of apprehension as 
to personal chances. Certain it is, that that “ somebody ” 
will possess, in addition to a keen discriminating intellect, 
the true, reliable teacher instincts. 


FIRST YEAR’S LATIN STUDY. 


BY ISAAC B. BURGESS. 


[After publishing the abstract of Mr. Burgess’ paper as read at 
Worcester, we had calls for more light regarding his method. 
This article has been prepared by him in reeponse to those requeste. | 


My plan is to put the pupil into Cwsar at his first reci- 
tation in Latin. The sentence, Gallia est omnis divisa 
in partes trés, is explained to him the first time he meets 
his teacher, and he learns from it the meanings of its 
component words, the nominative singular ending a, the 
accusative plural ending és, and the pronunciation of several 
vowels. 

At his second lesson he learns the next line of Cesar. 
From this line he finds that the accusative ending corre- 
sponding to the nominative ais am. So, lesson by lesson, 
he enlarges his knowledge, constantly applying all the 
facts gained by his own study of the text to practical ex- 
ercises in reading and writing Latin. He is not asked to 
use an ending or a rule of syntax which he has not him- 
self seen used in the text of Cesar. The teacher is care- 
ful to see that the endings are properly classified and con- 
stantly reviewed. In about two weeks the first declen- 
sion is practically complete, and soon after some nouns 


and pronunciation thoroughly learned by the frequent 
repetition of the Latin, with only a word-for-word English 
parallel before the eye. This recitation of the text 1s re- 
peated so often that it becomes almost second nature. If 
it is done in concert, ample time can be found for going 
over many lessons in review at each recitation. It has 
all the advantage of committing Latin to memory with- 
out the useless drudgery (from a linguistic point of view) 
of remembering the order of the words. 

The question as to how much an average class can read 
in a certain time is always an indefinite one, and will not 
admit of a very definite answer. What is an average 
class? What constitutes reading Latin? How many 
recitations has the class in a week? How long a time is 
given to a recitation? Most important of all, what is the 
spirit and industry of the teacher ? 

Let me suppose that our class consists of thirty mem- 

bers, and that these members know enough English gram- 
mar to distinguish the parts of speech and the subject 
and object of a verb. Let the teacher be progressive and 
industrious, with a fair knowledge of the method, and let 
there be such facilities for the use of the inductive method 
that the pupil will not have to spend the time properly 
devoted to study in copying exercises, vocabularies, and 
necessary comments on the text. Under these circum- 
stances, with five fifty-minute recitations a week and forty 
weeks in a year, a class would, at the end of two years, be 
prepared to pass an examination at sight upon Cesar, and 
in addition, an examination in Latin composition consist 
ing of complex sentences based upon Cesar. This is 
considerably more than the requirement in elementary 
Latin at Harvard College. The amount read the first 
year would not be large,—probably from twenty to thirty 
chapters. But the second year, the seven books of the 
Gallic War could be read intelligently, though not with 
minute attention to the narrative. The above estimate is 
based upon my own experience. 
It is a mistake to suppose that the method is difficult 
or that it demands extraordinary attainments in teachers. 
I received, a few weeks since, a letter from a teacher who 
two years ago had never read a word of Cwsar. This 
teacher has been teaching Cwsar by the method here out- 
lined for more than a year, with great pleasure to herself, 
and with such success as to attract the attention of teach- 
ers in surrounding towns. Any competent teacher will, 
of course, teach by this, or by any method, more success- 
fully the second year than the first. The method, by ex- 
citing interest and enthusiasm, often makes a good teacher 
out of a poor one. 


METHODS IN ARITHMETIC. 
(As exhibited by New York City Schools at Lenox Lyceum.) 


REPORTED BY HENRY G. SCHNEIDER, B. 8S. 


The children’s work exhibited covered a wide range, 
from the lowest primary to the highest grammar grade. 
We propose to mention only the apparatus or illustrative 
work displayed, and to comment upon such work only as 
may show original or peculiar treatment of any branch. 
To systematize the discussion, the work of the lowest 
grammar grade will be taken first, and the same plan will 
be adopted here that gave the best and clearest results in 
studying the exhibit ; viz.,to examine carefully all the 
work of one school famed for excellence in the subject, 
and then to make a tour of all, searching for better or 
more peculiar methods of treating the subject. 


Teaching the “Tables,” 
This begins in the eighth grade with reviews in all the 
higher grades. Federal money is the special work in 
number for this eighth grade. Pasteboard money and 
lead-pencil rubbings are used in some schools, but the best 
work was in illustration of aliquot parts of a dollar, con- 
sisting of seven circles, struck as exercises in geometrical 
drawing, and the different sectors filled out to represent 
$, 4, 8, 4, 2, 3, and §, of a dollar respectively. Every 
teacher can see the value of this illustration in preparing 
the way for the difficult subject of fractions taken up in 
the next grade ; the “‘ make-believe ” money and “ play- 


ing store ” is an admirable introduction to the operations 
of federal money. 


of the second and third can be completely declined. 
The vocabulary is fixed in mind, and the word-order 


Surface measure was illustrated by geometrically con- 


square inch and square foot; squares representing the 
square yard on scale of 1 inch to the foot; square rod on 
scale of 1 inch to the yard, and adiagram of a township, 
seale of 1 inch to the mile. Every map sent by this 
school showed that most necessary aid, the scale of miles, 
the use of which was impressed upon the scholar in an 
entirely different lesson in arithmetic. This broad treat- 
ment, unifying all the subjects taught, produces success, 
Some of the younger scholars had shown the relations of 
square inch and square foot to surfaces of different form 
and to each other, by colored squares of paper and by 
filling up the squares with colors from paint-box and 
crayon. 

In higher grades, scholars had extended this method of 
illustration to problems concerning the relation of perim- 
eters of plane figures to the areas contained ; thus, one 
seventh grade scholar showed four square inches in the 
form of a rectangle, square, rhomboid, and triangle, not- 
ing the different amounts of fencing required for fields of 
the same area, but fenced in different forms; this is a 
most practical and concrete application of an abstruse ge- 
ometrical truth. 

Solid measure was illustrated by paper, clay, wood, 
putty, soap, and plaster cubes of different sizes, to repre- 
sent the units of the table as well as to show the different 
solids the echolarscould construct from the same number of 
cubic inches. Models of a cord foot, and a miniature 
cord of wood (8 X 4 X 4 inches) made of twigs and 
miniature logs, attracted much attention. 

The table of length was taught in one school by having 
each scholar make a yardstick. They bisected the whole 
distance (36 inches) to get the middle point, bisected each 
half, then trisected twice,to get first 3inchesand then 1 inch. 
As can be imagined, this furnished a practical exercise in 
the geometrical drawing prescribed for the grade, as well 
as taught the units of the table of length. Exercises in 
estimating distances, such as the height of a hat, the 
length of a slate, ete , were also shown. 

The first grade scholars of one school had reviewed the 
surveyor’s linear measure, by making a surveyor's chain. 
A hay dealer furnished the material for the links. The 
boys of the class straightened the wire, made 100 links 
each 7.92 inches long, fastened them together, in- 
serted the uprights to support it when in use, and one 
youth made ornamental handles of brass bird cage wire ; 
the girls fastened tags at distances of five links, and 
the class surveyors used it in getting the material for 
making a map of the school grounds on the scale of 1) 
links to the half inch. This map, with a ground plan of 
their classroom on a scale of 5 feet to the inch, was 
praised by all who saw it. 

Circular measure these scholars learned from the clock- 
face, and then applied the knowledge in a geometrical 
exercise, showing circles of different sizes with sectors 
filled out to ares of 60, 30, 15, 45, 90, 135, 180, 270, and 
360 degrees. Of course this knowledge was of immense 
practical value in map study and map drawing. Their 
teachers insist upon every map showing at least three 
meridians and three parallels of latitude for the double 
purpose of locating the continents on the globe (this cor- 
ception of the circles of latitude and longitude as ordin- 
ates for location being a root idea in geographical study), 
and for indicating many facts of the physical geography. 
They are also made to serve as the data for exercises in 
computing areas in what might be called geographical 
arithmetic. What teacher has not rebelled at the idea of 
having the scholars memorize the long tables of areas 
given in the textbooks; yet it is necessary to have the 
scholars know the areas of the continents and of a few 
countries asa basis of comparison. Here it is accom- 
plished in two ways, one of which is relevant to the sub- 
ject here discussed, In studying a continent, South 
America for instance, they draw the map with the par- 
allels 12° N. lat. 54°S. lat., the equator and tropic of Cap- 
ricorn, with meridians of Capes Blanco and St. Roque. 

The table of circular measure is applied as follows: 
All great circles measure 360° ; the equator and parallels, 
therefore, are 360° ; but they are about 25,000 miles in 
cireumference, hence 360° equal 25,000 miles ; therefore 
one degree of latitude or longitude on the equator equals 
70 miles. The parallel of 60 is just one half of the size 
of the equator, hence one degree of longitude on parallel 
60° measures about 35 miles. From these data many 


structed squares, sides 1” and 12” respectively for the 


facts of area can be derived; thus, knowing that the 
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northernmost meridian of South America is 12° N. lat. 
the southernmost is 54° §. lat., the most easterly merid- 
ian 35° W. long., the most westerly 81° W. long., and 
the triangular shape the scholar reasons thus: South 
America extends 66° of latitude and 46° of longitude, there- 
fore it is 66 X 70 miles from north to south, and 46 x 
70 miles from east to west (4,500 x 3,000). Now if its 
shape was rectangular, South America would contain 
3,000 K 4,500 1 square mile, or 13,500,000 square 
miles. But the shape of South America is triangular, or 
only one half the rectangle, that is, one half 3000 x 
4500 < 1 square mile, or 6,700,000 square miles, which 
is the approximate area of South America. By compar- 
ing the relation of Brazil with the whole continent, they 
see that it must contain about 3,000,000 square miles ; 
that is, equals the area of their large unit, the United 
States, or is 60 times the area of their smaller unit, New 
York State. The value of the method indicated, consists 
in the combination of se many facts learned in studying 
arithmetic, geometry, and geography. These pupils en- 
joy the course of study as a symmetrical whole, not as a 
“scrappy,” disconnected mass of facts. 

Liquid measure they illustrated by making paper or 
pasteboard boxes on the same square base, in order to 
facilitate comparison. The gallon by a box 6 X 6 x 64 
inches ; quart, by a box 6 x 1} X 6 inches; gill, bya 
box 14 X 14 X 3 inches. In each class is found a set of 
measures for learning practically how much is a quart, a 
gill, a gallon. That 7 X 3 X11 cubic inches equals a 
gallon is impressed by examples of cisterns, barrels, 
ete., and asking how many gallons, quarts, or pints they 
would contain, the number of cubic inches in each being 
given. 

Dry measure was studied from the actual set of meas- 
ures, and then each pupil made a box containing either a 
bushel (12 K 12 x 15), a peck (12 x 3 x 15 inches), 
a quart (3 x 3 X 74), or a pint [dry] (3 & 3 X 3), and 
examples were made up by scholars of number of bushels, 
quarts, etc., in bins, cars sf given capacity, expressed in 
cubic feet or cubic inches. The relations of the meas- 
ures, as that between dry and liquid quarts, are thus seen 
at a glance, and once so seen remembered always. One 
question worked by the scholars of the highest grade was 
“What is the difference in cubic inches, between the 
quart, dry measure, and the quart, liquid measure?” 
Show method of finding the number. These scholars 
were finding analytically what they had illustrated con- 
cretely in the eighth grade. 

Similarly, the eighth grade studied the table of weights 
from the class set of troy and avoirdupois weights, while the 
soventh grade pupils learned their relation and illustrated 
their difference in the following way : Each scholar made 
a pair of scales (some were very well made) and in the 
classroom they placed a pound troy in one scale-pan and 
the pound avoirdupois in the other; then they weighed 
them in the class scales to get the exact difference in 
grains. Sothe ounce troy and ounce avoirdupois were 
compared on the scholar’s balance to detect any difference, 
and then on the teacher's to measure that difference. 
Once done in this way the class learn and remember. 
The first grade pupils also found analytically the differ- 
ence between the troy ounce and pound, and the avoir- 
dupois ounce and pound. 

Tables of time they studied from the clock-face I men- 
tioned as being used to teach angles and their measure- 
ment. 

The dozen was taught by having the scholars bundle 
cards in packs of one dozen and then twelve of these 
made a gross. Toothpicks were also bundled in the 
same way. The quire was taught by having the scholars 
cut and fold little sheets of paper that were afterward 
tied in quires, and the work of twenty pupils made a 
ream. 


SOME INTERESTING FACTS FROM SAXONY. 


Germany.—Kingdom of Saxony.—Some interesting 
facts are reported from Saxony, which prove that the cry, 
“The moral and social condition of the people is gradu- 
ally sinking,” is false. It is true, this kingdom is but a 
small part of the empire, but it may safely be taken as a 
standard, since in social and industrial relations Saxony is 
one of the best developed portions of the empire. The 
official statistics show that in Saxony the number of per- 


sons punished for crimes and misdemeanors has decreased | These are the openings through which the eggs pass out 


during a series of years, while the population has grown|into the water. 
The number of convictions decreased from|shaped somewhat like the sieve, and really five in number 


steadily. 


The egg-openings are in little plates 


24,658 in 1882 to 20,277 in 1885, while the number of |since the sieve is on one of them. 


cases on the court-dockets sank from 34,475 to 30,780 


Five more tiny holes alternate with the egg-openings, 


during the same period. A minute analysis of the cases|and stand at the end of every two rows of perforated 


shows that the cause of the decrease is not found in alplates. These are eye-openings, and are in very small 


greater leniency of the courts, for they are as vigorous as | plates called eye-plates. The young sea-urchin has five 
ever. Particularly large is the decrease in the number of|eyes in these places, but when fully grown he has only 
cases of theft, and in that of sexual crimes. The number | these orifices, through each of which a tube-foot passes 


of juvenile criminals decreased 414 in five years, and that | out. 


Inside the circle of eye-plates and egg-plates is a 


of female criminals decreased in greater proportion than |little disk of tough skin containing minute plates. 


that of men. 


Saxony’s good school system, the best feature of which except on large specimens of the 
is the “continuation school” (a post-graduate course of|common sea-egg, but both are 


the common school), attendance in which has been made |shown beantifally on the large 
Mediterranean sea-urchin. 


obligatory, is exerting a wholesome influence upon all 
strata of society. The numbers stated with reference to 


cided progress in the right direction. 


of marriages, . 80,153 
births, . . . . 142,677 
** legitimate children, . 124,289 127,318 
‘* illegitimate children, . 18,388 18,384 
deaths, 88 829 86,881 


The foregoing figures are a proof positive of healthier 
conditions than those of former years. 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY. 


THE SEA-URCHIN.—(IL.) 


mouth with its lantern, the tube-feet and the sieve, and have learned 
how the tube-feet can be extended beyond the spines. We begin 
with a review of these points. 

The spines protect the sea-urchin against its enemies, 
and are sometimes used in walking. If one is taken out 
of the water and put on a table, it will try to walk on its 
spines. 

Some species habitually use the epines in this way. A pentago- 
seaweed and pebbles, holding them on with its tube feet, so that 


but little of its body is exposed, while walking on its spines. Oar 
common sea-urchin often hides under a covering of sand and gravel. 


On alcoholic specimens, and on the under side of large, 


feet are arranged in five double rows, and later in the 
lesson will connect this fact with the arrangement of the 
plates of the shell. The forks can be best seen on the 
disk of tough skin around the mouth, where they form a 
circle. They are larger than those of the star-fish, three- 
pronged, and mounted on handles (Fig. 1). They are 

scattered everywhere among 


oS they will grasp a frond of 

seaweed waving lightly over them in the water, and hold 

it like so many tiny forceps till the suckers have had time 
to fix themselves upon it. 

The remainder of this lesson is the most difficult part of the 


work on the sea-urchin, and should be conducted by the teacher 
with the greatest patience and care. Though Make baste slowly’’ 


will be especially fatal here. 

Taking the bare shells we first see that they are com- 
posed of many parts called plates. As we hold them up 
to the light and look inside, we discover a great many 
small openings in them, like fine pin-holes. There are 
ten rows of these openings, or five double rows, and sharp 


the statistics of population in 1887 and 1888 show a de-|such a section of the shell as is 
represented in Fig. 2, consist- 
1887 1888 jing of two rows of perforated 
30,327! plates with one row of large 
pooner plates on each side of them, 
and the central disk surrounded by its circle of plates. 


BY CLARABEL GILMAN, JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS, dren. 

ti of the body, and too much to that of the mind. Making 
: due allowance for this tendency, I find much that is ad- 
man schools, especially in the best schools of Berlin. I 
one day obtained a permit to be present at the lesson in 
geography in the lowest class, the Sexta. The pupils 
were all boys about eight or nine years old. This was 
the second or third lesson of the school year, and accord- 
ingly very elementary. The teacher, a man, called up a 
small boy and asked him pleasantly where he lived. The 


nal sea-urchin that lives on coral reefs, covers itself with bits of | boy replied that he lived in Ritter Strasse. 


well-preserved dried ones, children will see that the tube- is. : 
ing, in what direction did you walk?” 


Both egg-plates and eye-plates are difficult to make out clearly, 


Each child should now draw 


A GERMAN GEOGRAPHY LESSON. 


BY H. H. BOYESEN. 


The Germans are disposed to over-educate their chil- 
They pay too little attention to the development 


‘‘ Where in Ritter Strasse ?”’ asked the teacher. 

“ Number 171.” 

“ Mark on the blackboard the place where your house 
Right. Now, when you started for school this morn- 


The little boy looked for a moment perplexed, and the 


teacher said: “Did you walk north, south, east, or 
west ?” 


“T don’t know.” 
“Then let us try to find out. Was the sun shining 


when you started from home ?”’ 


“ Yes.” 


the spines, but largest around ; ; 
the mouth. It has been| “ Did you have the sun behind you or in front of you, 
found by experiment that]? om your right or left hand ? ” 


‘“ For a while I had it in front of me.” 
“In what direction did you, then, walk ? ” 


“Toward the east.” 
“Right. And how long did you walk toward the east ? 


Or did you continue to walk toward the east all of the 


time ?” 


“No; only until I turned the corner of Prinzen 


should always be the motto in science lessons, any attempt at haste | Strasse.” 


‘“‘ How long was that ?” 


“ About five minutes.” 
“ Pat down the corner of Prinzen Strasse on the black- 


board, and bear in mind that the direction from your 
house was eastward, and the distance was as far as you 
walked in five minutes. In what direction did you walk 


eyes will see that there are also five double rows of small /after having turned the corner :” 


plates through which these holes pass. These are the 
perforated plates, and the holes are for the tube-feet, as 
in the star-fish. ‘On each side of a double row of small 
plates is a double row of large plates without openings. 
These we call the unperforated plates, and we find five 
double rows of these also. We remember that there are 
ten rows of perforated plates in the star-fish, also, as well 
as ten rows of unperforated plates. 

We now find an opening in the sieve, and we observe 
that the sieve is at the end of two rows of large plates. 
From the inside of the shel] four more openings can be 


And so on. This boy was made to describe and then 


to delineate his course ; and then another boy was taken. 
There was a constant appeal to the child’s intelligence 
and experience. The first boy had been made to draw’ a 
correct map of the road he took to school. The second 
boy, who lived in a different part of the city, was made to 
do the same, fitting his lines and distances correctly to 
those of the first. 
called up and required to do the same, and in the end 
the blackboard exhibited a reugh bat fairly correct map 
of a considerable part of the city of Berlin. —Chris- 


A third, fourth, and fifth pupil were 


seen at the end of the other double rows of large plates. tian Union. 
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CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


[Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon school 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, etc., and will answer 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers will 
please write their names and addresses, not for pablication but that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest. Will 
teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ?] 


101. What was the origin of the“ x” for a man’s 
“mark” when he could not write his name? Why is it 
used ? A. BAYLEsk. 

It is used because it is an inherited custom. How it 
originated I do not know, and I should accept with some 
misgiving any one who pretended to have an answer to 
the question. It probably had many forigins. It is so 
natural a thing to do that any of several explanations 
would seem reasonable. 


102. How can pupils best be taught to recognize num- 
bers by sight? A. W. T. 
It is not important that the average child should recog- 
nize large numbers at sight. He will easily recognize 2 
and 3. These are about all that he needs to recognize. 
Four will be recognized as 2 and 2; 5, as 3 and 2, or 2, 
2,and1. It is a better habit to analyze a number and 
recognize it in parts than as a whole. For illustration: 
Here are four small objects of any kind, .**,. or *.. 
or. ° The eye that is trained to group them in 
twos will get more and better discipline than the one that 
tries to see them as a whole. This is more clearly seen 


103. Given, a class of pupils whose ages and abilities 
greatly vary, one or two very bright pupils, two or three 
dull ones, some who are careless, others slow and sure. 
In such a case do you consider it wise to give work that 
will be equalizing in its effect ? 

C. M. J., Pittsfield, Mass. 

The lesson proper should be made up of such work 
as all but the naturally dull can do fairly well. There 
should be some extra work for those who can do it after 
the regular work is done. Of the regular lesson it should 
be said : ‘Those who cannot do all should at least do this.” 
The aim should never be to equalize, but so far as pos- 
sible to give each child the freedom to do all in his power. 
The trouble is that this gives an opportunity for constitu- 
tional loafers. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


and 
nd querists of this department are requested to sen 
ond addresses with contributions, not 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any persona 


spondence. | 


THE TREATMENT OF SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 


Oar scientific age is naturally inclined to discredit the imagina- 
ltive method of treating social problems. It needed @ etriking 
example like Darkest England to revive our sense of its im- 
portance and to impress upon us the limits of the scientific method. 
Said Charles Booth in that notable volame whose material General 
Booth has so freely used: ‘‘In intensity of feeling and not in sta- 
tistics lies the power to move the world, but by statistics must that 
power be guided if it would move the world aright.’’ 
The distinction between the moving and the guiding power is 
strikingly illustrated by the contrast between Charles Booth’s own 
book, Life and Labor of the People, and General Booth’s sensational 
volume. As an inventory of facta thoroughly sifted, systematically 
presented, and jadicially discussed, the former can hardly be sur- 
paseed. It is a classic of its kind. Its mission is to furnish data 
for parliamentary commissions and to facilitate the action of phi- 
lacthropic agencies already at work. So much the scientific method 
can do, but it cannot rouse the heart of a vation, evoke spontaneous 
offerings and move court, church, and cottage by a common impulse 
of benevolence. Huxley’s keen criticism may disclose the dangers 
of social projects emanating from an avowed autocrat like the chief 
of the ‘'Salvation Army,” organized opposition may thwart their 
execution, but nothing can stifla the echo of that appeal which 
ravg from the impassioned lips of the champion of the ‘ submerged 
tenth.’’ It ficed the imagination of all Christendom. 
In our own country the census of 1880 gave a great impulse to 
the scientific treatment of crime and poverty and kindred themes. 


The passion for public discussion, however, and the influence which 
popular assemblies naturally exercise upon oratory have prevented 
the exclusive use of this method. In this respect we resemble the 
French, haviog, like them, the power of infasing fervor into our 
calculations. This was noticeable in the addresses before the recent 
session of the Economic Association, in Washington, particularly 
in those of General Francis Walker and Prof. Simon Newcomb. 
It is the faculty of combining analysis and synthesia in the discussion 
of facts that makes these distinguished men such effective teachers 
of practical economica. Professor Newcomb’s subject before the Asso- 
ciation was that of food waste which is becoming enormous among 
us. Itis an evil of ignorance and of morals, and as such fairly 
within the province of both science and sentiment. Closely allied 
to food waste, as Professor Newcomb indicated, is the monster vices 
of intemperance, the gravest social problem with which we have 
to contend. In dealing with it we need the passionless logic of 
science and the Promethean fice of imagination; that is, statistics 
for guidance and intensity of feeling to inspire an irresistible 
crusade, A. T. 8. 


BOTANY IN WINTER, 


I feel convinced that, if the teachers were not opposed to it, the 
subject would ere now have been more widely taught; and I shall 
therefore say a few words in anticipation of difficulties. It has 
been suggested that materials would be ecarce in winter. Not at 


104, I have a small school, and often feel the need of all. Let the children be familiarized with the observation and 
something to make up for that spirit of competition | comparison of the peculiarities of a sprig of holly as contrasted with 


which would be more apt to exist if there were more 
pupils. Many of my classes have only two or three in 
them. I feel so weak and helpless often, so unfit to stand 
before these boys and girls, and undertake to teach them. 
I want t) help them in other ways than simply by teach- 
ing them a few branches. I would like very much to 
create or further a desire for good reading. With this 
end in view I commenced reading to them the story of 
“‘ Little Women,” but I have sometimes doubted the wis- 
dom of it. They seem inctined to pick out what I would 
simply want them to pass over and not think of again, 
while the pretty thought I would wish to impress seems 
to slip off almost unnoticed. Louisa J —. 


This is a thoroughly pitiful appeal for help. I wish it 
was as easy to give help as sympathy in such a case. 
There are many disadvantages in small classes. Any 
person who deals with children is liable to feel “‘ weak and 
helpless.” The more experience one has, the more he 
feels thus. Only the teacher who bas no aim, no ideal, 
no ability, will not feel “‘ weak and helpless.” As to the 
reading of Little Women, I should never read the whole 
of any book to a class, but should merely select some 
chapters or passages. Read these with great animation, 
and perhaps with entertaining note and comment. I 
would never read to them any unimportant detail or un- 
desirable paragraphs. The most that you can aim at is 
to interest them in a book that they may read it. It does 
them comparatively little good for you to read the story 
to them. You will certainly succeed if only you will be 
patient and “ try, try again.” 


— In answer to No. 90, I may say that a grandson of 
mine, six years old, has been under treatment for stam- 
mering, by Mrs. Thorpe, Pelham St, Newton Center, 
and is apparently cured. We think it a great success. 
You are at liberty to refer to me or my daughter, at 709 
Main St., Cambridgeport. 


one of ivy; or let them be shown how different are the buds and 
leafless shoots of the beech from those of the oak or a horse-chestunt. 
Show them how to observe the bud-scales, how to infer the leaf- 


arrangement from the scars, how to notice the color, roughness, 
markings, etc.,of the periderm. Or give them introductory notions 
as to the nature of a hyacinth bulb as contrasted with the potato 
tuber, confining their attention to points which they can make out 
by vbservatioo. Every nut or orange or apple that the child eats 
might be made interesting if teachers would dare step over the 
traces of convention, and introduce such ostensibly dangerous arti- 
cles into class work,—and why not ? The doctrine of rewards and 
punishments is applied more orudely than this in most children’s 
schoo!s!— Prof, Marshall Ward, in Popular Science Monthly”? 
for January. 


THE BIBLE. 


In auswer to ‘'Z,’’ I will say that from Webster's definition of 
Bible’ I should hardly think we are authorized to say that calling 
the collection of books a“ book’? is a mistake of the scholarship of the 
middle ages. Thisisthe definition: ‘* BIBLE, or 
THE BOOK by way of eminence; the sacred volume, in which are 
contained the revelations of God.’’ Here the word is connected 
with the singular Greek noun rather than the plural. The plaral, 
Bysiia, Latin libelli (the small booke), had long been used, how- 
ever, to denote the collective volume, though this use cannot be 
traced above the fourth centary. The word occurs in the Prologue 
to Ecelesiasticns, ‘‘ The Law, the Prophets, and the rest of the 
books (843A/c); and in 2 Tim. iv: 13,’? and the books (Busia), 
Before the adeption of this name the sacred books were called the 
Scriptures (ypagat). Chrysostom first applied the word books 
(8y3Aia) to the entire collection. But what authority Webster has 
for saying that the word ‘* Bible” is to be connected with the sin- 
gular Greek form rather than the plural cannot be shown. It ma 
be that he saw no other way to explain the usage and did not think 
of attributing it to the want of scholarship of the middle ages. 

R. L. PERKINS, Boston. 


A LITERARY COINCIDENCE. 


Those who delight in puzzling over curious coincidences says the 
January Book Buyer, will fiad an interesting subject in does of the 
December magazines. For the Christmas numbers of Scribner 
Harper, and The Century contain each story in which a 
with the unusnal name of Spurlock figures In George A. Hibbard’s 


F. Tween, Cambridyeport, Mass. 


story, ‘‘ As the Sparks Fly Upward,” in Scribner, thia peraon is a 
man; while in James A, Allen's Fiate and Violio,”’ in Harpsr, 


and in ‘A Conscript’s Christmae,’”’ by Joel Chandler Harris, in 
The Century, the name is given toa woman. In the little pen-and. 
ink portrait sketches of the Widow Spurlock, and of Mrs. Spurlock 
in the two latter magazines, the faces bear no resemblance to each 
other, but this fact does not make it any the less odd that three 
authors in widely separated parts of the country should have ap- 
plied this unfamiliar name to characters in their stories. 


GAIN IN AMERICAN CITIES, 
1880-1890. 
The net gain of cities is shown in the following table : 


1. Chicago, . . . 585,391 26. Syracuse, - « « 85,985 
2. New York, . . 247.202 27. Nashville, . . . 32,959 
3. Brooklyn, 237,714 28. Toledo, 32,515 
4, Philadelphia, . 147,724 29. Indianapolis, . . 32,38) 
5. Minneapolis, . . 117,851 30. Grand Rapids, . 82,131 
6. St. Louis, . . 109,839 31. Memphis, . . . 30,994 
7. Cleveland, . . 101,400 32. Trenton, . . . 28,578 
8. Baltimore, . . 101,224 33, Atlamta, . . . 28,105 
9. Boffalo, . . . 99,323 34. Paterson, . . . 27,269 
10. St. Paul, . . . 91,633 35. Providence, . . 27,186 
11. Detroit, . . . 89,329 36. Allegheny, . . . 26,285 
12. Omaha, . . . 89,008 37. Worcester,. . . 26,245 
13. Milwaukee, . . 88,392 33. New Orleans, . . 25,905 
14. Boston, . . . 83,668 39. Fall River,. . . 25,390 
15. Pitteburg, . . 82,084 40. New Haven, . . 23,009 
16. Washington, . 80,867 41. Daytom,. . . . 20,19 
17. Denver, . . . 71,041 42. Wilmington, . . 18,959 
18. San Francisco, . 63,931 43. Lowell, . . . . 18,130 
19. Rochester, . . 48,961 44. Lymn, ... . 17,411 
20. Newark, . . . 45,512 45. Richmond, . . . 17,238 
21. Jersey City, . . 438,265 46. Cambridge, . . 17,168 
22. Cincinnati, . . 41,170 47. Camden, .. . 16615 
23. Columbus, . . 38,751 48. Reading, . . . 15,648 
24. Scranton, . . . 37,600 49. Troy, ... . 38,858 
25. Louisville, . . 37,247 50, Albany, . . . 2765 


Total, . . . . . 3,538,918 


BON-BONS. 


A man from Woonsocket, obliged to visit Boston on business, 
timed his trip so as to be able to hear Mark Twain lecture at 
Tremont Temple. By some misunderstanding he mistook the day, 
and happened in on one of Mr. Joseph Cook’s lectures. He |is- 
tened to the long discourse without discovering his mistake, think- 
ing all the time that the lecturer was the famous humorist. Oa 
his return to Woonsocket, hia family questioned him as to the lect- 
ure. ‘* Wasit funny ?’’ was asked. ‘' Wall,’’ slowly replied the 
traveler, ‘‘ it was funny, bat it warn’t so desperate funny! ’’ 


A revivalist in an Lowa town recently asked all of the congrega- 
tion who paid their debts to rise. All arose but an editor, who ex- 
plained that he did not pay his debts because the entire congrega- 
tion owed him on sabacriptions. 

Minister (addressing Sanday-School).—Now, children, who wrote 
the hook of Exodus ? 

son (from back of hall).—Exodus! (Tableau an hour 
ater. 

Important to Clergymen.—‘' R. S. V. P.’’? when on the letter 


from the senior deacon, is to be interpreted, ‘‘ Reduction of salary 
very probable.’’ 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— What was Qaeen Victoria’s family name ? ZL i 
Queen Victoria’s name before marriage was Gaelph. Her mar- 
ried surname is Wetten.—Ep. 


— How did the title ‘‘ Old Hundred ”’ come to be applied to the 
tune so named? A. BAYLESE. 


— Can any querist tell me the origin of the expression, ‘‘ Three 
cheers and a tiger’’ ? BERLIN, Mass. 


— In Davies’ Legendre there occurs the problem. ‘‘ Show that 
the square of the side of an inscribed pentagon is equal to the square 
of an inscribed decagon plus the equare of the radins of the circle.” 

Ihave found great difficulty in using the algebraic solution given 
in the key to the Legendre. Will some reader furnish a geomet- 
rical demonstration? T. R., New York, 


— Please parse the italicized words in the following sentences: 
(a) “ This turned out to be silver ore.” 
(b) “‘ Before the time of Gutenberg, books were written instead 
of being printed.’ 
‘ ” Few indeed, nay, we may say none, are perfectly happy 
ere. 
Do you know of any grammar making a distinction between 
adjective pronouns and pronominal adjectives? Quackenbos’ 
does, and I should like to know if others do. L. R. M. 


— Ahkoond (or Akbund) of Swat.””—‘' G. I. H.”’ will find in 
northeastern Afghanistan the Swat river, an indirect affluent of the 
Kabul, The late Akhund, starting as ‘‘a holy man,”? became & 
political raler of the hill clans north of Peshaweer, and within strik- 
ing distance of the famoog Khyber Pass. The old gentleman died 
perhaps eight years ago. This from memory. The British have 
probably taken care that this annoying neighbor should have no 
successor, Try a modern cyclopedia for a sharper cut sketch. 

J. T. RB. 


— To “ Hal B.——”’: It is trae that America has but one tor- 
pedo boat, the Cushing. European countries have built large num- 
bers of these boats,—Italy has now about 200; England, 175; 
France, 150; Russia, 130; Germany, 100; and Spain, 20. Oo 
this side of the Atlantic the Argentine Republic has 18; B-azil, 
15; and Chili, 10. The present Secretary of the Navy bas asked 
Congress to appropriate money for five more, and in time thes¢ 
will doubtless be forthcoming. H. B.C, 


— To Abstemious end fecctions have the vowels in 
ular order. The following words each have them in irregular or- 
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der: Authoritative, disadvantageous, encouraging, efficacious, in- 
stantaneous, importunate, mendacious, nefarious, precarious, perti 
pacious, sacrilegious, simultaneous, tenacious, unintentional, un- 
objectionable, unequivocal, undiscoverable, and vexatious. 


Credit to Brandon. 

_ Below is a diagram of the sentence given in a recent issue. I 
understand the subject of the sentence to “name that of which 
something is thought.’”’ Are we thinking of getting, or of ‘' no 
getting along with Johnson”? ? Can a participle ever be the subject 


Shen 


of a sentence ? Several grammarians tell us ‘‘ a participle may be 
the principle term of a phrase used aa a subject.’ J.T. W. 

Credit to N. R. McC., Knoxville, Tenn. ; H. M. P., Warren, Pa. ; 
and W. R. W., Trenton, N. J.; N. G. Pike, Clavence, Ia. 


Threads and Thrums. 


Original puzzles are solicited, and all correspondence relatiog to 
this department should be marked ‘“ Threads and Thrums,’’ and 
addressed to ‘‘ Pazzle Editor,’’ 9 Third Street, Sharon, Pa. 


92. CHARADE. (Phonetic.) 


1, This is my wish, if you’re my friend, 
No days like mine you'll ever spend. 
A law I broke, I soon must mend 
Or else I surely see my end. 


2. With others of my kind I stand, 
Propelled by steam, propelled by hand, 
Thousands of forms I help to cover, 
And labor give to countless number. 


3. Lhold my wealth with powerful graep, 
To rob me is a tiresome task, 
Yet priceless treasures I yield, in turn, 
For men to eat, to build, to burn. 


4. Behold a countless cong!omeration ! 
Men, women, children, of varied station, 
Some fools, some wise, some black, some white, 
Scme rich in wealth, some starving quite. 


WHOLE. —The life-work cf a patient hand ; 
In colors bright and gold I stand, 
Sometimes I’m read, sometimes I’m sung, 
Good tidings always are on my tongue. 


** JuPITER,”’ New York City. 


93. DECAPITATIONS. 

Behead a kind of open helmet, and leave # constellation; to be 
dull, and leave to open; to imbibe, and leave a place of amuse- 
ment; allied by kindred, and leave raised in spirit; virtuous, and 
leave spoken; scanty, and leave a rind; food, and leave to learn; 
destitution, and leave an insect; false, and leave a kind of meat; 
a boy’s name, and leave to change; silent, and leave a drawer; 
again and leave evil. 


94. HEXAGON. (Reads the same across and downward. ) 
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1, Spoke. 2. Pertaining to the kidneys. 3. Gross. 4. Con- 
sisting of thin plates. 5. Woolly. 6. The language of the an- 


cient Romans. 7. To split. CoLUMBIA, 
(Answers in three weeks.) 


ANSWERS FOR DEC, 25. 


77. Chaste, educate, Somerset, Dutchman, Fiorida, Eldorado, 
beech, cinnamon, Lansing, tunnell, it, Eva, cud. ‘‘ Real educa- 
tion means teaching children to be clean, active, honest, and useful.’’ 

78. Heat, eat, at, t. 

79. Slate, least, stale, tales, steal; Read, dear, rade, dare; 
Male, lame, meal, leam. 

80, Hare, fare, bare, yare, gare, pare, vare, care, rare, nare, 
tare, ware. 

Answers have been received from T. B. Shaw. 


PRIZE AWARD. 


The volame of poems has been awarded to “ Janius,’’ Elyria, 
0., for the best set of five puzzles. 


Russia has been a constantly growing empire. Since the time of 
Peter the Great it has annexed annually, op au average, a territory 
36 large as Denmark, 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the nt variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
the old designations of books, as 4to, Svo, 12mo, etc., give little indi 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give ihe measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the length.) 


Tae Principces or Poxitican Economy. By Arthur 
Latham Perry, LL.D. New York: Charles Scribser’s Sons. 
The appearance of anew volume on “The Principles of Politi- 

cal Economy,”’ from the pen of Arthur Lathsm Perry, LL.D, 
professor of history and political economy in Williams College, 
from the preas of the Scribner's,ie an event of no slight signifi- 
cance. It is just twenty-five years since the issue of Professor 
Perry’s Elements of Political Economy which marked an era in the 
study of economic questions. Daring this quarter of a centary, 
Professor Perry has remained in the forefront as a student, phi 
losopber and writer upon these themes. He has chosen to make 
himself the expert preéminent in such matters. He has lived that 
he might know every phase of this subject and has devoted himself 
to the art of helping others know and love it. The original work 
has grown with his growth and strengthened with his wisdom till it 
is in the twenty-first edition. 

Bat the terms and conditions of the subject have made a demand 
for a presentation of the principles along entirely new lines, hence 
the appearance of this book. The work is devoted to the princi- 

les of the science, with the essentials of history as a background 

he plan of construction is wholly new, and entirely fresh lan- 
guage has been chosen expressly for pupils and teachers. Every 
principle is drawn out by the inductive method from the facts of 
every-day life and stands in the mind of the student in viial touch 
with such facts, past or present, which have been used by way of 
pertinent and copious illustration. It is needless to say that recent 
legislation makes the presentation of such a volume eminently fit- 
ting at this time. Professor Perry subdivides ‘* Principles of Po- 
litical Economy’’ into seven chapters: Value, Commodities, 

Personal Services, Commercial Credits, Money, Foreign Trade, and 

Taxation. He distinctly aims in this ripe result of life-long study 

and experience at Analysis of what buying and selling ie, Ascer- 

tainment of its laws, Exposure of what makes against these laws, 
and all in the form as serviceable as possible for a text-book and 
for general readers. 

THe ORIGIN OF THE ARYANS. An Account of the Pre- 
Historic Ethnology and Civilization of Europe. By Isaac Tay- 
lor, M. A., Litt.D. Two double numbers (130 and 131) of the 
Humboldt Library. Price, 30 cents each —The Humboldt Pub- 
lishing Co., 28 Lafayette Place, New York. 

The last ten years have seen a revolution in the opinion of schol- 
ars as to the region in which the Aryan race originated, and the 
theories which not long ago were universally accepted as the well- 
established conclusions cf science, now hardly find a defender. 
The theory of migration from Asia has been dieplaced by a new 
theory of origin in Northern Europe. In Germany several works 
have been devoted to the subject, but this is the first English work 
which has yet appeared embodying the results recently arrived at 
by philologiste, archwologists and anthropologists. This volume 
affords a fresh and highly interesting account of the present state 
of apeculation on a highly interesting subject. The publishers are 
> — on the new cover which is truly artistic and 

urable. 


Tue New Year's Peace. Holiday Booklet. By Ernest 
Warburton Shartleff. [llustrated. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 
Price, 15 ots. 

“The New Year’s Peace’’ is the first poem in a choice collection 
of verses by a very sweet singer, whose songs of the years are full 
of beautifal thoughts beautifully expressed. ‘I'wo of the prettiest 
pieces are entitled, ‘In Violet Time’’ and ‘‘ The Beauty of Age.”’ 
The cover has a dainty design of a flight of white doves, and there 
are several pleasing illustrations. 


Hanp-Crart. A Textbook of Sloyd. By John D. 
Sutcliffe. New York: Charles E. Merrill & Co. 79 pp., 10 x7. 
Price, $1 00. 

It is an advantage to have such a work in this form; the pages 
being ten by seven inches. The book embodies a system of pure 
mechanical art without the aid of machinery, and is a clear Eoglish 
exposition of Sloyd as cultivated in Sweden. It is easy to see, from 
a careful examination, how admirably graduated is this syetem of 
training, which not only fosters deftness of hand and correctness of 
eye, but has also distinctively moral and intellectual effects in pro- 
moting patient attention, steady application, and interest in work 
to a high degree. The illustrations are admirable,—practically 
matchless; but the special feature of the work is its classification 
and progressive nature. 


Firry YEAR8s, THREE Montus, Two Days, A Tale of 
the Neckar Valley. By Julius Wolff. Translated from the 
German by W. Henry and Elizabeth R. Winslow. New York: 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 291 pp., 74x54. Price, $1.25 
This delightful story of old-time life in Germany, which has now 

reached its fifteenth edition, is fully equal in interest to “‘ The Robber 

Coant’’ and “The Salt Master of Lii>+verg,’’ by the same anthor and 

translators, works which rank among 1e best and most popular of 

German novels. The title is taken {roo an ancient statute called 

‘*The Old Bachelor’s Law,’’ whereby 4 man attainiog the ege of 

fifty years, three months and ten days, without having entered the 

state of matrimony, was deprived of the right to devise his estate, 
which was confiscated by the Prince Palatin. In the story, an old 
bachelor Hans von Steinach had almost reached the fatal ege when 
his brothers and their wives entered into a sort of Beatrice and Bene- 
dict plot to have him married, which was eminently successful. 

There is also a subordinate love story which is charming. 

Every one will wish to read this moat entertaining novel, and we 
predict for it as great a success as ‘‘ The Robber Count,.’’ 
Terence: Paormio. Prepared by Frank W. Nicholson. 
HEARTON TIMORUMENOS. Prepared by John C. Rolfe. Bos- 

ton: Ginn & Company. 

These two small volumes were prepared by instructors io the 
Latin department of Harvard, eepecially for use in their freahman 
classes as eight reading. Two of the best of the plays of Terence 
bave been carefully edited, with stage directions which explain 
every movement of the actors, with many gestures which make the 
acting vivid to a modern reader. The introduction, and outlines of 
individual scenes amply supply all that a student cannot get from 
the text. The reading of these plays is especially valuable, from 
the insight it gives into Roman life, manners, and custome as por- 
trayed by one who was a contemporary, and a kesn student of the 
life about him. 

CuRIOSITIEs OF THE AmERICAN Stace. By Lawrence 
Hutton, New York: Harper & Bros. 341 pp., 84x 54. 


This book, ae ite names implies, is a series of chapters from the 


annals of the American theater, and considers plays and players 
more particularly in their lees familiar aspects. Some of the chap- 
tera have appeared in Harpers’ Magazine and other periodicals, but 
as now published have been entirely rewritten and extended. It is 
one of the most thoroughly interesting and entertaining books of 
the year, and will especially appeal to the great and inflaential 
body of Oid Piay-goers. The Bill of the Play begins with an Ar- 
gument and the Dramatis Person, followed by Acts and Scenes, 
Cheracters and Synopsis of Scenery. The Acts are chapters on 
The American Drama, American Barlesque, Society Drama, The 
Stage Negro, A Centary of American Hamlet, Infant Phenomena 
of America, ete. The portraits which enrich the volume have 
been specially prepared for the purpose. Many of them are very 
rare, and have never been ergraved before. 

Mr. Hutton’s work is in every way admirable, and will meet the 
jast commendation of those on both sides of the footlights who feel 
that of all amusements “‘ the play’s the thing.’ 


Easy Latin Lessons. By Thomas B. Lindsay and 
George W. Rollins. Boston: Allyn & Bacon. 374 pp.. 7x5. 
Price, $1.00. 

The distinguishing feature of this new Latin book for bsginues 
is that it does not attempt to teach the whole Latin grammar in 
one year. The essentials are presented clearly; the pupil’s mem- 
ory is not burdened, and his jadgment confased by etymological 
technicalities and syntactical subtleties. 

In this bovk the lessons are sv arranged that each is complete in 
itself, and not long enough to require division. The forms to be 
learned are placed first, and are followed by the model sentence, 
which illustrates and empbasizea the principle involved. Then 
come Latin sentences illustrating the use of forms and syntax, fol- 
lowed by the rule, which is an induction from the senteaces, and 
English sentences that aiford practice in the application of the rule, 


Her Great Ampition. By Anne Richardson E 

Boston; Roberts Brothers. 307 pp., 7x5. Price, $1.00. 

The author of this story is very evidently an amateur in the liter- 
ary art, bat she is, as evidently, clever, bright, and capable of 
better things. The heroine, who is a very nice girl, is ‘‘ bound 
to be an artist,’’ but her artistic aspirations are so entangled in 
Capid’s nets, that we are glad to have her struggles cease in a 
happy marriage. There are many bright and amusing hits in the 
book which would disarm the severeat critic, as for instance the 
youog gentleman who danced ‘‘like a bucking broncho,’’ the girl 
with ‘a figure like a hat-rack,’’ and the man who walked “‘ like a 
pair of dividers ’’ ; but perhaps the most laughable character of all 
is Mary Lizzie, the colored child, a verse from whose exhibition 
song runs as follows: 

‘* Whey-ere is you’ mother, chile, wher’ is she gan ? 
She’s gun to hea-vua to dway-YULL! 
She’s a restin’ in heaven with th’ yangels I know 
To never turn backany mower.”’ 


Vicrok HuGo: Ruy Buas. Edited by Harold Arthar 
Perry. London and New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
145 pp. Price, $.80. 

It is hard to understand why Hernani is so much better known in 
this country than its companion and supplement, which Mr. Perry 
has recently prepared. If any choice is made between the two, 
Ruy Blas, composed later in the author's life, is perhaps of greater 
literary valae. Hernani first broke the dramatic chains of the 
‘* Three Unities,”’ in which there was no hope of excelling the 
works of Kacine, Corneille, and Molitre, bat Ruy Blas made the 
advantages of the new style more evident. In historical value the 
plays must stand together. One details the rising grandeur of 
Charles V. and the Austro-Spanish House; the other tells of its 
decadenve. The play, like its companion which Mr. Perry edited 
two years ago, is supplied with admirable notes, explaining all 
historical allusions as well as difficulties in the language, and giving 
ecmplete stage directions. The sketch of the anthor, Count Hago, 
the history of the play, the explanation of the Alexandrian meter, 
aud the historical notes on the characters of the play. and on the 
state - the Spanish Monarchy between 1695 and 1700 are very 
valuable. 


Mrssrs. Ginn & Company have added to their series 
o Latin texts for sight translations the Historiarum Alerandri 
May i Macedonis, of Quintus Curtius, This contains ILL. and LV. 
or the first two of the extant books. It isedited by Dr. Harold N. 
Fowler, of Phillips Exeter, and contains an introduction of great 
value on Reading at Sight, by Prof. J, B. Greenough, of Harvard. 
[his is a continuous prose narrative which is not readily accessible 
in copiously annotated, or indeed in any form. The notes are not 
pumerous, and deal with points which it would be absolutely neces- 
sary for the instructor to explain, They are given largely to save 
time in the classroom, Messre. Ginn & Company are doing a work 
for which they will have the thanks of everyone interested in the 
study of Latin. The introductory price is 35 cents. 

Tue same firm has also issued Coleridge’s Aime 
of the Ancient Mariner, edited by Heury N. Hudson, and Web- 
ster’s ‘‘ First Bunker Hill Addreas,’’ in convenient form with paper 
covers. These ‘‘Annotated English Classica’’ present some of the 
very best works in English Literature in an admirable form for 
class use. 
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the last meeting, faced the enemy like a lion at bay and 
won a complete victory. At the election Mr. Anderson 
was given a large majority for the state superintendency, 
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John Swett was elected city superintendent by 4,000 ma- 


jority, and the old board was buried out of sight. At 
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their last meeting Messrs. Woodward and Stone planned 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, JAN, 22, 1891. 


Vermont's new school law has gone out of effect 
quicker than any law ever passed, so far as we can learn. 


Tue State Associations emphasize the fact that the 
schools must train first of all for citizenship, or lose their 
first and chief support from the public and the gov- 
ernment. 


THE farmers of the country are sensible, notably in 
Pennsylvania, where the State Grange openly favors the 
proposition to increase the state appropriation for common 
schools, and would also have a compulsory education law. 


Dr. Bauer has declined to consider the question of 
the superintendency of schools in Philadelphia in an ad- 
mirable letter which appeared in the Springfield Repub- 
lican on the 14th inst. The New York Evening Post 
puts the case in the following complimentary way : 

** Philadelphia is determined not to let her good things fail for 
want of a first-class man, and is attempting to secure the services of 
the superintendent of Springfield, Mass., Mr. Thomas M. Balliet, 


than whom a worthier successor to Mr. MacAllister probably could 
not be found. Mr. Herbert Welsh of Philadelphia was in Spring- 


- field last Friday on this errand, and although an offer has not yet 


been formally made, there seems little doubt that it needs only the 
word of Mr. Balliet to bring it. The salary of $5,000 islan increase 
of only $1,500 over that paid in Springfield, but salary is not what 
such men as he are looking for; they want only chances to work 
and to show what can be done by sensible and thorough methods, 
and Philadelphia is too tempting a field for the Spriogfield people 
to be in a hopefal frame of mind over the prospect of Mr. Balliet’s 
removal. The board of education in Philadelphia consists of 
thirty-five persons appointed by the jadges. and it is understood 
that there is no reasonable doubt of their willingness to secure the 
services of the Springfield superintendent, if they can get him. 


Heroic Work.—We have more that once referred to 
the unprecedented heroism of Supt. J. W. Anderson of 
San Francisco, who has on more than one occasion de- 
nounced certain members of the school board in open 
meeting for scandalous official acts. He has been easily 
outdone, however, by his assistant Mr. Babcock, who at 


the emergency and branded the attack as cowardly and 
indecent. He plainly told Mr. Woodward that if he had 
the courage of a mouse he would never father such an at- 
tack upon one of the most tireless, faithful, conscientious 
officials that ever occupied a position of public trust. 
He eaid it was contemptible, and in the face of his argu- 
ment but three of the ten men present would vote for it, 
and it could not go on record. There is little doubt that 
it would have passed, perhaps unanimously, had not Mr. 
Babcock branded the attack as it deserved. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE, NaTIONAL Epv- 
CATIONAL ASSOCIATION, PHILADELPHIA, Fes. 24, 25, 26. 
—The leading papers and addresses will be by William 
T. Harris, U. S. commissioner of education: ‘The Na- 
tional Educational Association ; its Organization and Func- 
tions.” George William Curtis, chancellor of the uni- 
versity of the state of New York: “The Public School 
and Civil Service Reform.” Oscar H. Cooper, superin- 
tendent of schools, Galveston, Texas : “ Universities and 
Schools.” Frank Abon, teacher of drawing in public 
schools, Cleveland, O.: “The Highest Office of Drawing.” 
N. C. Dougherty, superintendent of schools, Peoria, Il. : 
“The Compulsory School Legislation of Illinois and Wis- 
consin.” William E. Anderson, superintendent of schools, 
Milwaukee, Wis.: ‘“ Qualification and Supply of Teachers 
for City Public Schools.” Henry Sabin, state superin- 
tendent of Iowa: ‘“ What Present Means are Available for 
the Preparation of Teachers for their Work.” James Mac- 
Alister, Philadelphia, Pa.: “Art Education in the Public 
Schools.” George H. Martin, agent Massachusetts state 
board of education: ‘“ Compulsory Education in Massa- 
chusetts,” 


GOVERNOR RUSSELL ON EDUCATION. 


[Governor Rassell of Massachusetts delivered the best inaugural 
on the subject of education that has ever been spoken by a governor 
of this state. | 

From the earliest days Massachusetts has generously 
provided for the education of her children and maintained 
with zealous care her public school system. She has 
wisely deemed it essential to the preservation of ber in- 
stitutions and our liberties, and so the concern of all her 
citizens. It is certainly our desire, and plainly our duty, 
not only to uphold this system in its full vigor, but also to 
provide for its progressive development. Its special aim 
should be to furnish an education beneficial to the many, 
rather than exceptional privileges to the few; to equalize 
for all, as far as practicable, the opportunity for educa- 
tion, by providing ampler means in many places now 
poorly cireumstanced, and thus placed at a great compar- 
ative disadvantage ; to have its course of study practical, 
adapted to the condition and occupations of our people, 
recognizing such new methods and courses of instruction 
as, after thorough trial, have proved to be useful educa- 
tionally, and of immediate benefit in the work of later life ; 
and to keep its control clear of any spirit of intolerance, 
which cannot but weaken its influence and limit its work. 
In my judgment, industrial education and manual train- 
ing have been so successful where tried, and are of such 
practical benefit, that I recommend to your favorable con- 
sideration their adoption as part of the system of instruc- 
tion in our public schools, at least in some communities. 
It might then be expedient to increase the maximum age 
for compulsory attendance at school, and more easy to 
limit still further the employment of children in manu- 
facturing and other establishments. 

There exists in this state a great difference and inequal- 
ity in the character and efficiency of the public schools in 
diff -rent places ; also in the amount spent upon them for 
each pupil, and in the burden of taxation for such ex 
penditure. Almost invariably the burden is heaviest 
where the amount raised and spent is least,—due to the 
vast difference in the wealth and valuation of Tespective 


places. In 1889 the average rate of taxation throughout 
the state for all purposes was $14.68, and for school pur- 
poses (estimating it at 25 per cent. of the total tax) $3.67 
per thousand, or an amount equal to about $20 for each 
child between the ages of 5 and 15. Yet in different 
places there was an endless variety in rate, ranging, for 
example, from 64 cents per thousand in Manchester to 
$10.42 in Palmer. 

Yet the amount spent for each child in the first-named 
place was nearly twice as much as in the last, ard many 
times as much as in some towns. Necessarily there is a 
corresponding difference in their educational advantages. 
The result is a great inequality in the public education of 
children in the state, and a marked contrast in such eda- 
cation between the wealthy towns with few children and 
the poor towns with many children. 

How far this condition ought to be, and can be, reme- 
died by legislation is a matter worthy of your serious con- 
sideration. The state has always recognized the education 
of her children as a matter of state concern. She has 
compelled the establishment of public schools of various 
grades, prescribed the courses of study, enforced the 
attendance of the children, exercised state supervision 
over the public schools, appropriated money in various 
ways to assist in their maintenance, and required an edu- 
cational qualification for the franchise. 

This she has done while properly recognizing the right 
of each locality to control the expenditure of its school 
money, and the right of every parent to determine what 
school his children shall attend. Her interference is 
based upon the just assumption that every citizen is inter- 
ested in the proper edacation of all her children, and that 
such education is necessary for her own safety and pros- 
perity. Iask you to consider whether she cannot prop- 
erly go further, and not only provide for the education of 
all, but strive for the equal education of all toa certain 
standard, and whether the richer localities ought not to 
contribute something for the public schools of the poorer, 
upon the ground that the interest of every locality in 
public education is not limited to the education of its own 
children. Such action would do much to equalize educa- 
tional advantages throughout the state, generally improve 
the condition of the public schools, do something to cor- 
rect the gross inequality in general taxation that now exists 
between different places, and make every tax-payer bear 
a fairer proportion of the cost of educating all the chil- 
dren in the state. 


NEWS AND MEN OF THE DAY. 


— Europe has not had so severe a winter for sixty 
years. 


— It looks as though the Indian difficulties in the Sioux 
district were practically over, with the general impression 
that there will never be another serious Indian war. The 
government will be more honest in its dealings with them, 
and the educated younger men and women will soon be 
old enough to have influence in the counsels of the tribal 
leaders. 


— Inthe death of C. A. Richardson, managing editor 
of the Congregationalist, the journalists of Boston lose 
one of the oldest of their number, and one of the most 
successful of their specialists. No paper hereabouts has 
borne the impress of any one man so completely for so 
many years. He was, also, early in life, a teacher, a 
graduate of the Westfield Normal School, and was always 
loyal to the profession. His illness was brief, and the 
news of his death a great surprise. 


— George Bancroft, the venerable author, died at his 
home in Washington, after an illness of only two days, at 
the age of 90. This removes the last literary man of the 
company among whom Cooper, Bryant, Irviog, Prescott, 
and Ticknor were leaders. He published the first vol- 
ume of his ‘‘ History of the United States” in 1837, and 
the last of the last revision in 1889. Although not great 
as a historian he has done his country good service in a 
literary and historic way, and his departure removes one 
of our most distinguished aged citizens. 

— There have been rumors of a serious revolution in 
Chile. The situation in that country has for a long time 
been strained. The system of making nominations for 


president is vicious. Candidates announce] themselves, 
and there are no nominating conventions, Electors of the 
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president are chosen by the people, but as there are no 
popular nominations it cannot be told for whom the elect- 
ors will vote ; and the president in power, although inel- 
igible to reélection immediately, is almost sure to find 
means to persuade the electors to allow him to perpeta- 
ate his power by naming his own successor. Again, the 
Chilean constitution contemplates a cabinet responsible to 
the congress, like the British and the French, and this 
provision does not work well in a republic. The new 
election will oceur in April, and when the people of Chile 
get a chance they should amend their constitution so as 
to make it correspond more closely with our own. Then 
they will not have so much trouble about their cabinets, 
nor so much difficulty in electing a president who will be 
really the people’s choice. 

— Professor Koch has made public the secret of his 
lymph. His consumption cure, he says, consists in a pow- 
erful glycerine extract derived from the pure cultivation 
of the specific microbes, which entering the lungs, cause 
consumption and are known as tabercle bacilli. When 
these tiny organisms get into the living tissue, they pro- 
duce a poison, which gradually breaks down the tissue till 
it becomes dead matter, and wasting suppuration ensues. 
The attacked tissue, though at first an easy prey for the 
voracious bacilli, does not give up its life without a des- 
perate struggle. It invokes all the available powers of 
the body. It summons to its aid the little white blood 
cells or leucocytes, which attack the invaders, and some- 
times succeed in killing them off. But if these allies of 
the endangered tissue are overcome by the bacilli, the 
tissue, in the very act of yielding to its assailants, and as 
a last means of defense, forms of itself “giant-cells,” in 
which the bacillus famishes and sometimes dies, because 
when enclosed in these the parasite cannot readily prey 
on the tissue, and is deprived of all sustenance. Profes- 
sor Koch bases his remedy on these facts. By inoculat- 
ing the consumptive with his preparation from the pure 
culture of the tissue-destroying tubercle bacilli themselves, 
he so increases the amount of necrotizing substance in the 
lung tissues that the dead matter proves too much for the 
invading bacillary force, cutting it off from its only means 
of subsistence in the living protoplasm, and the decaying 
part of the tissue is detached, carrying with it the enclosed 
microbes and ejecting them from the field. The affected 
lung simply parts with a portion of its tissue to save itself 
and the whole body from destruction. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


The Louisville (Ky.) high school teaches girls type-writog. 

Fiske University, Nashville, has a class of girls in carpentry. 

Sapt. Joseph C. Jones of Newton, Mass., receives a salary of 
$3,500 a year. 

The New York School Board enters upon another year, reélect- 
ing John N. L. Hant, president; Arthur McMallin, clerk; and 
George T. Balch, auditor. 


The couaty of Gibson, Tenn., has elected J. M. Baker, a blind 
man, as superintendent of schools. This is the first instance of 
the kind in America. Gibson ranke third in wealth among the 
counties of the state. 


All honor to the Chicago Daily News for saying equarely that 

there will be no widespread dissent to the doctrine that compulsory 
education in the language of the republic for a certain number of 
weeks in each year ia really the fundamental groundwork of any 
beneficent compulsory school law. This is the citadel that must 
not be surrendered, no matter what minor amendments may be de 
termined upon as necessary. 
The Massachusetts Woman Saffrage Association is to celebrate 
its fortieth anniversary at Tremont Temple, Boston, on Taesday 
and Wednesday, Jan. 27 aod 28. Among the speakers will be 
Mrs. Jalia Ward Howe, Lucy Stone, Mary A. Livermore, Sasan 
B. Anthony, William Lloyd Garrison, Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son, Helen Campbell, De. Enily Blackwell, Hon. Wm. Dadley 
Foulke, president of Swarthmore College, and Miss Alice Stone 
Black well. Wellesley College will be represented by Prof. Ea- 
Benia Morgan, Vassar College by Dr. Emma B. Culbertson, and 
Mount Holyoke College by Professor Eastman. Senator Warren 
of Wyoming, and Hon. A. D. White of Cornell University, are 
also expected, 

The Sab-Masters’ Club 
this city, 
Some Present Aspects of our Professional Work.” The follow- 
'°g officers were elected: Presiden!—L. P. Howard. Vice-Presi- 
dent—James E. Hodges. Secretary and Treasurer—William R. 


Morse, Executive Committee—W. C. Boyden, E. W. Schuerch, 
U. C. Hawes. 


held its regular meetiog at Young’s Hotel, 


i JOURNAL for February 12 will be devoted largely to Arbor 


ou Thursday last. The subj-ct of the evening was| dation. 


ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The thirty-seventh annual meeting of the State Association, held 
at Springfield, Deo. 29th to 31st, was @ notable one. The attend- 
ance was the largest in the history of the Association, some six hun- 
dred teachers paying the annual mombership fee. The member- 
ship included the ablest teachers from all parts of the state. This 
great meeting exhibited unmistakable signs of a purpose to make 
it a compliment to that great offi ser and eminent teacher and scholar, 
the retiring state superintendent of public instraction, Dr. Richard 
Edwards. 

The educators of the state feel that more has ben accomplished 
for the improvement of the schools of the state during the past four 
years than has been achieved during any administration for yeare 
past. Every approving reference to the work of the past four years, 
and especially to the compulsory attendance law, whether made by 
Bishop Spalding, by the president of the Association, by the pres- 
idents of the various sections, or in the report of the committee on 
resolutions, was received with rapturous applause. Evidently the 
teachers of the state have not given up “ the little red schoolhouse ”’ 
or the English language for American children. 


GENERAL SEssION.—MONDAY EVENING. 


After prayer by Dr. Richard Edwards, the Association listened 
toa carefally prepared and very able address by the president, P. 
R Walker, of Rockford. He took strong grounds in favor of the 
retention of the present compulsory attendance law, and favored 
such amendments only as would add to its efficiency. There are 
thousands of children growing up in ignorance to become a perpet- 
aal menace to the peace and safety of the state. Parents failing 
to secure to them a suitable education, the state should compel it. 
He disapproved state publication of textbooks, and favored the plan 
discussed at the last two mestings of the Schoolmastera’ Club and 
ananimously recommended by that body, viz. : That school directors 
and school boards be empowered to purchase textbooks in open mar- 
yoy loan them to pupils, they to have the option of purchasing 
_ The report of the commission appointed at the last meeting, con- 
sisting of John T. Ray of Springfield, J. R. Harker and Frank H. 
Hall of Jacksonville, on the employment of children of school age 
in manufacturing establishments, the celebrated ‘‘ Wabash Order,’’ 
was made by the chairman. The committee had issued a circular 
containing the order of Master Mechanic Lape of the Wabash road, 
and enforced in all the shops of that road in the state, which re- 
quires all apprentices employed to have a certificate that they have 
passed a satisfactory examination in the eighth grade of the 
public schools, or the equivalent. Mr. Lape was quoted as saying 
that he thinks the regulation would be of value in every shop in the 
country. The commission was continued for the coming year. 

The following committees were appointed : 

Auditing Committee—J. J. Wilkinson of Springfield, Gzorge 
Blount of Morris, J. W. Gibson of Oregon. On Kesolutions —N. C. 
Dougherty of Peoria, F. N. Tracy of Kankakce, A. F. Nightingale 
of Ravenswood, Fernando Sanford of Lake Forest. On President's 
Address—J. H. Freeman of Aurora, W. H. Hatch of Moline, and 
E, A. Gastman of Decatur. The commiasion subsequently ap- 
pointed on the Columbian Expositiov, numbering fourteen, contains 
the names of the ablest teachers and finest scholars of the state, 
with Hon. Richard Edwards at its head. 


TuESDAY MORNING. 


Five hundred teachers assembled to take up the subject of ‘‘ ‘The 
Relation of the School to the Home.’’ The Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones of Chicago treated of relation of the parent to the school, Miss 
Cora E. Lawis, of the Chicago schools, of the relation of the school 
to the child, and Prof. S. M. [oglis, of the Southern Normal School 
at Carbondale, of the relation of the teacher to the home. The 
paper of Prof. Inglis was exhaustive, and that of Miss Lewis was 
excellent in spiritand matter. The paper of Rev. Mr. Jones was 
universally regarded as one of the among the great papers 
of the meeting. Supte. S. B. Hood of Sparta and B. B. Lakin of 
Streator farther discussed the question. 


TUESDAY EVENING. 


The climax of the convention was reached in the great addresses 
of Rt. Rev. John L. Spalding of Peoria and Hon. George P. Brown 
of Bloomington. For great and entrancing oratory and for mas- 
terly marshaling of noble thoughts and far-reaching principles, the 
address of Bishop Spalding has seldom been matched before this or 
any other great convention in recent times. There are three views 
held on the subject of religious instruction in state schools. The 
first is the view of the materialist, who recognizes aeither God nor 
the future existence, and so logically, from his standpoint, holds 
that religion thwarte, impedes, restrains, troubles, misleads eduaca- 
tion, and so should be thrust out of the process of education. 

The second view is that of all believers ia religion. Properly 
speaking and essentially man is a religious being, and therefore, 
the aim of edacation being to fit for complete living, it must take 
cognizance of this fact in its processes. 

The third view, while it denies itively that of the materialist 
and holds that religion is trae and holy, yet maintains that the state 
school has not the offise of cultivating the religious faculty; that 
this work should be left to the family and the church. This may 
be called the practical view, and is the one possibly held by the 
large majority of the American people,—a people who are the most 
practical of all the nations of the earth. 

Bishop Spalding said: ‘‘ I speak in no partisan spirit ; I strive to 
see things as they are and to speak my calm, dispassionate, and 
honest thought. I wish to make no special plea, I desire to gain 
no point. Sarely, ifthere be a divine beneficence in that freedom 
which we enjoy in this coantry, in these institations which we look 
upon as God’s blessings upon us, it ought to be found in our williog- 
ness to come together and to listen to one another when we speak, 
not in passion, pot for any narrow or selfish purpose, but when 
we speak simply with a desire that the truth may be known, that 
goodaess may prevail, that all men may, from these little centers of 
inflaence, gradually be brought within the range of deeper and 
larger thought, of a tenderer and parer love, of a nobler and higher 
life. He who shall be diepassionate, who shall be a lover of the 
tratb, who shall try to see si as they are, who shall have oour- 
age toutter his real thought, is the man who gives his life to eda- 

The address of Geo. P. Browa was philosophical, able, logical. 
He presented in a masterly way the arguments for a position sim- 
i'ar to the third view stated by Bishop Spalding. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


The subject for this session was “ The Parpoee and Piave of Lit- 
erature in Education.”’ 


Hon. W. B. Powell, sapsrintendent of schools, Washington, 
D. C., read an exhaustive and scholarly paper on “ The Reading 


Lesson.’”? He was followed by Professor Henry L. Beltwood of 


Evanston, on ‘The Study of Literatare in the High School.”” 
This was one of the best addresses of the session. Miss Rath 
Morris of Normal read an excellent paper on ‘‘ Literature in the 
Elementary School.’ A general discussion on the subject followed. 

The report of the committee on resolutions was made and 
adopted amid great enthusiasm. ‘I'he text of the resolution on the 
compulsory law is as follows: 

Resolved, That the law concerning the education of children, known 
as the compulsor education law, which went into effect July 1, 1889, 
was a measure calculated to promote intelligence, bemeaty. and per- 
sonal liberty; that such a measure is necessary to protect the free in- 
stitutions of this country against the assaults of demagogues and dog- 
matists; that its purpose was to increase the amount of intelligence 
and rsonal independence among our people; that the effect pro- 
duced by its enactment and right enforcement have been in a high de- 
gree salutary; that the rate of increase in attendance in our schools 
since its enactment, as compared with former years, has been more 
than doubled; that the abuses that have risen under it have been ve 
slight compared with those arising under almost any other law, an 
that the law. therefore, ought not to be repealed or so amended as 
to lessen its efficiency. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


This was the closing session, and was largely attended, contrary 
to the usual habit of the Association. 

Professor Sanford of Lake Forest University read an able paper 
on ‘A Course of Science Study for the First Four Years: Its 
Aim, Material, and Method.’”’ This paper, in common with the 
paper of F. M McMurray of Englewood, given before the Science 
Section ; that of Prof. W. S. Jackman of Englewood before the 
Northern Association; and the paper of Superintendent Powell 
already referred to, took the ground that the various objects of 
aatural history study should be taught to children of the lowest 
grades, not in a technical manner, with classification and scientific 
terms, but rather in the form of observation lessons, the pupil 
asing his own senses and reporting observations in his own language. 

The treasurer furnished all paying the membership fee with a 
badge, which each was required to exhibit to gain admission to gen- 
eral sessions. The plan proved a great success, and will undoubt- 
edly remain the policy of this Association. 

f nm oe officers were — for the ensuing year : 

resident—Alfred Kirk of Chicago. 

Vice Presidents —George R Shawhan of Urbana, S. M. Loglis of 
Carbondale, and Miss Rose J. Colby of Peoria. 

Secretary—J. W. Bowlby of Metropolis. 

Railroad Secretary—Homer Bevans of Chicago. 

Treasurer—C. O Scudder of Evanston. 

Executive Committee—T. C. Clendenin of Cairo, Geo. F. Miner 
of Edwardaville, and Miss Cora Lewis of Chicago. 

C. J. Kinneie of Rockford, S. G. Burdick of Centralia, Mies 
Nora Smith of Tuscola, and B. B. Lakin of Streator were elected 
directors of the Reading Circle. The legislative committee of the 
Schoolmasters’ Club was made a legislative committee of the Asso- 
ciation. Action was taken looking toward the incorporation of the 
Association under the laws of the state. : 

E. ©. Rosseter of Kewanee offered the following resolutions : 

instruc 
and wholly beneficial to the ed- 
“Resolved. That in appreciation of the work done by Dr. 
Edwards, a vote of thanks be extended to him by the Association. 

These resolutions were passed unanimously by a rising vote. 

The action of President Garrett of the National Association ap- 
pointing Dr. E. C. Hewett and the Illinois life directors of that 
Association as a transportation committee for the next meeting at 
Toronto, was approved, and it was voted, should the members so 
appointed be less than seven, that this Association appoint the num- 
ber necessary to make up the deficiency. 


High School Section. 


The featares of the High School Section were the paper of Ww. 
W. Helmle of the Springfield High School, the discussion led by 
Prof. Walter A. Edwards of Decatur, on “ How to Hold Boys in 
the High School’; and the paper of E. E. Hand of the Cairo 
High School, on ‘The Scope and Methods of Science in the 
High School,” the discussion led by E. R. Boyer of the Lake 
High School, Chicago. ; 

The officers elected are: President—O. L. Magister of Joliet ; 
Secretary —Miss Holbrook of Moline. 

Principals’ Section. 

The address of the president, J. W. Hays of Urbana, was very 
strong. He ably defended the compulsory school law. 

The paper of A. C. Butler of Beardstown, on “* Does the Study 
of Professional Literature Improve the Grade Teacher ?’’ was a 
classic. He divided grade teachers into four classes,—those who 
cannot profitably make use of such literatare; those who will not; 
those who do not; and those who - ae The latter, he 
thought, comprised about 20 per cent. of the number. 

The for the are: President—E. C Rosseter 
of Kewanee; Vice-President—S. B, Hood of Sparta; Secretary— 
Miss Louise Baumberger of Charleston; Executive Committee—H. 
P. Little of Momence, James Burns of Monmouth, and S. A. Har- 
rison of Geneseo. 

Science Section. ya 

An address of the president, Prof. S. A. Forbes of the State 

University, was ‘the of the Association. His 

j = eaching of Zoology. 

of Freak M. ‘The Relation of Natural 
Science to the Other Stadies of the Common Sshools,’”’ followed. 
The principal studies of the primary and grammar _yrebog be 
taught in close connection with each other, making each study - 
upon and illustrate the others. Even the elementary facts of z001- 
ogy and botany can be taught in connection with the fairy stories, 
which are the reading matter in the primary grades. By this prin- 
ciple of concentration, much valuable time may be saved in impart- 
ing the instruction of the first few years. 

The general discussion of the two papers 


ting. 
ge on elementary science atudies, appointed by the 


nataral science section at last year’s meeting, made the following 
report. Among the purposes of elemsatary sciencs instruction are : 
Training to accurate observation, to careful comparison and gener- 
alization, and to correct and flaent expression. To develop a sym- 
pathetic interest ia nature, for its nioral effect, as well as for its 
influence upon the intellectual activities. To develop the casual 
idea, and to teach the uniformity of natural processes. To furnish 
material for reading and language stady. Zod logy is, of all the 
sciences, best adapted for beginning this work with young children. 
For the first three years of school, 95 per cent. of the science time 
should be devoted to the life stadies; for the next four years the 
science work should be related as closely as possible to the geog- 
raphy work; and for the last year the physical sciences should be 
made more prominent, probably occapying one third of the science 
time. E. A. Gastman, Chairman. Fernando Sanford, Secretary. 


was very animated and 


The report was laid over until next year. 


Officers elected are: President—S. A. Forbes of Champaiga ; 
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Secretary—Fernando Sanford of Lake Forest; and Treasurer—P. 
B. Colton of Normal. 
Primary Section. 
The program was opened with a very able address by F. M. 
McMurry, Ph. D., of Englewood, on ‘‘The Valae of Imaginative 


Literature in First and Second Grades.’ The paper was an outline 
of the teaching of the Herbartian school of pedagogy ia Germany 
in regard to the relation of instruction to character building. It 
showed why this school has adopted fairy tales as the most impor- 
tant study of the first school year, and Robinson Crusoe of the sec- 
ond. Imaginative literature is to be adopted first of all, because it 
teaches the will, and inflasnces it by exciting a lively and perma- 
nent interest in moral truths. 

‘Written Langaage Work in Second and Third Grades”’ was 
taken up by Prof. Charles DeGarmo of Normal, and was followed 
with a general discussion by Miss F. Lillian Taylor of Galesburg, 
Miss Cora E. Lewis of Chicago, and Miss Emma F. Stratford of 
Moline. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: President—Miss Eliz- 
abeth Baumgartner of Springfield: Vice-President—Miss Mary 
Braun of Englewood; Secretary—Miss Nellie S. Hunt of Car- 
rollton. 

College Section. 

The section opened with a prayer by Professor Jepson of Mc- 

Henry College. Pres. E. L. Hurd, D.D., of Blackburn Univer- 


sity, Carlinville, delivered the president’s annual address,—a very 
able paper, on ‘‘ The Study of Eoglish in Preparatory Schools and 
Colleges.”’ It was discussed by Prof. J. H. Brownlee of the State 
University at Champaign, and Prof. Charles W. Pearson of the 
Northwestern University at Chicago. 

The committee on uniform courses in colleges is composed of S. 
H. Peabody of Champaign, H. A. Fisher of Wheaton, and Joseph 
Rk. Harker of Jacksonville. 

The subject of ‘‘ Inter-Collegiate Relations’’ was discussed by 
Pres. E. A. Tanner of Illinois College, Jacksonville, and Pres. 
C. A. Blanchard of Wheaton College, Wheaton. A committee, 
composed of Pres. H. F. Fisk of the Northwestern University, 
Evanstown, chairman; Dr. E. A. Tanner, president of Illinois Col- 
lege, Jacksonville; Dr. E. L. Hurd, president of Blackburn Uni- 
versity, Carlinville; Pres. J. B. McMichael of Monmouth College, 
Monmonth; Pres. C. A. Blanchard of Wheaton College, Wheaton ; 
Pres. W. C. Roberts of Lake Forest University, Lake Forest; 
and Dr. S. H. Peabody president of the State University at Cham- 
paign, was appointed to report the sabject next year. 

A memorial was read concerning Pres. Joseph Cummings, de- 
ceased, and Prof. A. J. Howe, deceased, both of the Northwestern 
University at Evanston. Memorial addresses were made by Prof. 
H. A. Fisher of Wheaton, Prof. J. R. Harker of Jacksonville, Dr. 
S. H. Peabody of Champaign, and Prof. Daniel Butler of Cham- 

igo. 

PY Ofiicers were appointed as follows: President—E A. Tanner of 
Illinois College, Jacksonville; Wice-President —H. F. Fisk of 
Evanston; Secretary—J. R. Harker of Illinois College, Jackson- 
ville; Executive Committee—Prof. J. R. Harker and Prof. L. M. 
Umback of Napierville, 

County Superintendents’ Section. 

Dr. Richard Edwards, state superintendent of public instructior, 
in the chair, and Superintendent Page of Ogle County as seoretary, 


in the absence of Perry O. Stiver of Orangeville. About seventy- 
five of the 102 county euperintendents in the siate were present, 
The session was devoted to a discussion of the county superintendent. 

The first paper was by Hon. Henry Rasb of Belleville, state 
superintendent elect, whose subject was ‘‘ The Qualifications of the 
County Superintendent.’’ Professor Raab read the laws governing 
the county superintendent, and prescribed his dutier. The super- 
intendent should be a courageous, just, humane, discreet, and well- 
informed man, a good accountant and business man, and above all, 
aschoolman. He should be energetic and possessed of enthusiasm. 

‘The Relations of the County Superintendents to the State De- 

rtment’’ was the subject of an excellent paper by Prof. J. D. 

enedict, assistant state superintendent. He advocated the hold- 
ing of an institute of all the new county superintendents-elect in 
order that they might be made thoroughly acquainted with the ont- 
line of work required in the schools. 

The question of ‘‘ Normal Schools’’ was very thoroughly dis- 
cussed, Pres. John W. Cook of the State Normal School at Nor- 
mal opening with a paper in which he depicted the aim of the nor- 
mal schools, The discussion which followed was led by Robert W. 
Orr of Taylorville. 

George R. Shawhan of Urbana spoke on the question, “ What 
Normal Schools Should Do.’’ The ensuing discussion was led by 
John F, Araold of Newton. 

An able paper by Pres. Robert Allyn of the normal school at 
Carbondale, in which he told ‘‘ How County Superintendents May 
Aid the Normal Schools,’’ was read by Professor Piper of the 
Southern Normal, in the absence of the writer. The discussion of 
this paper was led by Jobn S. Cannon of Monmontb. 

The new state superintendent of public instruction, Hon. Henry 
Raab, by virtue of his office, mes president of the section. 
Secretary —Miss Nora Smith of Douglas County. Executive Com- 
mitlee—M. Quackenbush of Dandee, Kane County; Maurice P. 
Rice of Lewistown; and Martin T. Van Cleve of Vienna. 

The afternoon session was occupied in listening to an admirable 
paper entitled ‘‘ The University of Illinois: Its Aim, Its Work, 
and its Relation to the Common Schools,’’ prepared and read by 
Hon. Selim H. Peabody of Champaign, regent of the University of 
Illinois. 

Schoolmasters’ Club. 

The Schoolmasters’ Club of Illinois held a session in the Supreme 

Court Room on Tuesday, at which Miss Mary E. Bart of 


Chicago presented a view of the earlier literature under the title, 
‘The Mythmaking Age,’’ and Mre. Sue M. D. Foy of St. Paul 
read an essay upon ‘‘ The Nineteenth Century,’’ dealing with later 
developments. Both were freely discussed and highly appreciated. 
Much interest was also manifested in the paper upon ‘‘ Platonism 
in Modern Thought,” by Miss Mary E. Vaughan of Chicago. 

J. A. MERCER. 


NEBRASKA SUPERINTENDENTS AND 
PRINCIPALS. 


The third annual meeting of the Association of Superintendents 
and Principals of Nebraska Graded Schools met in Lincoln, Dee. 
20, 1890. There were over fifty superintendents and high school 
teachers present. The meeting was called to order by Sapt. H. 
R. Corbett of York, president, who stated the firat subject on the 
program to be the consideration of the report of the committee on 
examination and consultation on needed legislation. 


Sept. F. C, McClelland of Plattemoutb, chairman of the com- 


tted a report on methods of examina- 
f a system deemed to —, dis- 
i n the of the pupils, embodying the substance 
of the resolutions: That we do away with 
the per cent. system of marking; that we use the terms = 
cellent,’”? “very good,” ‘‘gooi,”’ ‘‘mediam “poor,” an 
‘very poor’’; that when a written or oral test ia given the pupi 
should not be notified of the fact beforehand ; that competitive ex- 
aminations as a means of promotion be abolished ; that we make 
the work of the term determine the fitness for promotion ; that the 
teacher’s judgment shall determine the excellence of pupils io 
charge; that we change the mode of dry, matter-of-fact questions, 
and thereby change our manner of teaching. to falfill the require- 
ments of nature and actual life. The report was informally dis 
cussed and referred back for further consideration. yal 
President Corbett then delivered his address on * Oar Legislative 
Sphinx and its Riddle.”” He opposed state control of textbooks used 
in the schools, and favored a system whereby each district should 
select its own books. He also favored the enactment of some judi. 
cious measure governing the manner of selecting and giving out 
free textbooks. He favored state supervision of the appointment 
of institute conductors, as a to the prevailing system of ap- 

intment by county superintendents. ~ . 
“ C. P. Gre Fairbury explained the method of appoint- 
ment of institute conductors and instructors in Kansas. 

Supt. W. H. Skinner of Crete moved the appointment of a com- 
mittee of three to confer with a similar committee from the educa- 
tional council to bring before the legislature a measure providing 
for free textbooks and another for the appointment of institute in- 
structors, which motion prevailed. : 

The following morning the session was continued. Prin. J. R. 
McKee of Fairfield read an interesting paper on ‘‘ What Should a 
Superintendent Do for the Pupils under his charge ?” 3 

Supt. J. A. Hornberger of Norfolk read a paper on What 
Should a Superintendent Do for his Teachers ?”’ This paper was 
discussed by Supt. H. S. Jones of Lincoln, Supt. T. H. Bradbury 
of Wahoo, Supt. W. H. Wise of Pawnee, Supt. W. H. Skinner of 
Crete, and others. nia 

Prin. L. L. H. Austin of Lincoln gave an excellent talk on ** Dis- 
cipline in the High School’’; discussed by Supt. N. F, Daum ot 
Red Clond, and others. 

The ccmmittee on summer institute recommended that an insti- 
tute lasting one week be held for the instruction of teachers in 
methods of teaching high school subjecis. The report was adopted 
and the committee instructed to plan such an institute. 

The election of «fficers resulted as follows: President—Supt 
C. G. Pearse of Beatrice; First Vice-President—Supt. H. R. Cor 
bett of York: Second Vice-President—Supt. J. W. Crabtree of 
Ashland; Treasurer and Corresponding Secretary— Supt. G. R. 
Chatbarn of Humboldt; Recording Secretary—Miss Edith Martio 
of Beatrice; Members «f Educational Council—Supt. George Kel- 
ler of Fullerton, Supt. W. H. Skinner of Crete. 


mittee on examinations, eubmi 
tions, favoring the abolition o 


MONTANA STATE ASSOCIATION. 


The Montana State Teachers’ Association met at Helena, Dec. 
29. The first session was held on Monday evening, and consisted 
of addresses by several of Montana’s prominent educators and citi- 
zens. Ex-State Supt. A. C. Logan delivered an address of wel- 
come. Pree. James Raid of Montana College responded ia a very 
happy manner. Gov. J. R. Toole spoke on “ The R:lations of the 
State to the Public School.’ He said: The highest order of talent 
is everywhere in demand. The profession of teachers is to become 
a tower of strength to the state. It ia the teachers’ province to in- 
culeate ia the mind and heart of the child principles of love, patri- 
otism, and virtue. 

Supt. J. R. Rassell of Batte, president of the Association, spoke 
on ‘' Needed School Legislation.” A law should be enacted in 
reference to apportioning school funds in harmony with the con- 
stitution, and also to provide for a permanent school fund. Pro- 
visions for a state university, normal schools, etc., should be made 
A uniform system of issuing certificates should be provided that 
will guard the iatereste of the schools by maintaining a high stand- 
ard of scholarship. The law regarding county institutes should be 
amended go that they might have longer sessions and be condacted 
by competent instructors, etc. 

The reception and banquet tendered by the board of trade was a 
grand succese. 


TUESDAY. 


The Association was called to order by Pres. J. R. Raasell, who 
announced that Miss Alice Hopper would preseat the subject of 
‘* Primary Reading”’ This she did by a class drill, in which she 
illustrated her method of combiaing the word and synthetic meth- 
ode. The ease with which the children read and their ability to 
handle new words, called forth frequent applause. 


Mias Gilchrist of Great Falls followed in a well-written paper, in 
which she showed the value of phonics in making independent 
Tatermediate Reading ” 

* Intermediate ing’? was presenied by Miss Mary Hanks 
of Dillon. The giving of instruction should. not be snattlieed to 
unnecessary points in class discipline or useless criticism. 

L. Q. Skelton of Boulder discussed the topic, holding that the 
primary object of reading is to gain knowledge, not to become 
proficient in oratory. 

“* Advanced Reading ’’ was discussed by Supt. J. M. Hamilton 
of Missoula, After speaking of some of the essential features of 
advanced reading, he gave some valuable suggestions in regard to 
presenting this subject to advanced pupile. 

The afternoon session was devoted to business. Superintendent 
Young of the committee on constitution read the constitution pre- 
pared. After some discussion, and notice of one or two amend- 
ments, further consideration was postponed till the following day. 

County Superintendents. —Hon. John Gannon presided during the 
county superintendents’ session. The principal topic under dis- 
cussion was ‘‘ Needed Legislation.”” Superintendents Hord of 
Missoula County, Mahoney of Madison County, Dean of Jefferson 
County, Hunter of Park County, and others, participated. The 
drift of opinion was in favor of increasing the county superintend- 
ent’s power relative to teachers’ certificates, uniformity in the mat- 
ter of granting certificates, and higher qualifications in teachers. 

At eight o’clock the Association listened to a very interesti 
and instructive lecture on ‘ Higher Education,”’ 
Tower. The speaker made no claim that all college graduates 
were great men, bat held that a collegiate course would multiply 
the powers that a young man or woman might possess. Besides 


the breadth and culture afforded b TT id 
for enjoyment was largely the sapacity 


WEDNESDAY, 


After the preliminary exercises President Russell announced the 

subject of ‘* Normal Training.’ Prof. J. A. Riley of Twin Bridges 

presented a very fine paper which showed him to be thoroughly 

qualified to handle the subject. He spoke of normal work in 

Europe, the qualifications necessary for doing acceptable work in 

this field, and of the necessity of having model training departments 

in connection with normal schools. 

Mr. L. A. Ortein of Miles City followed, making a comparison 

between colleges and universities and normal schools, claiming that 

the former represent the old, the latter the new in educational 

mattere. 

The subject of ‘* Professional Keading’’ was discussed by Prin. 

S. A. Merritt of Helena, Mary C. Mooney of Billi: ge, and Prof, 

M. P. Reed of Montana College. The drift of thought was to the 

effect that nothing does more to bring a teacher’s professional. 
standing into disrepute than a failure to read professional literature. 
The teacher's reading should be systematic to be profitable. The 
necessity of professional reading is eapecially apparent in the case 
of country teachers who are deprived of the wise supervision which 
is accorded the teachers of city schools. 

Two papers were read on ‘* Scientific Temperance,’”’ by Mra. W. 

W. Wylie of Bozeman, and Mrs. L. E. Howey of Helena. In these 
papers the history of the temperance movement in schools was 
given. Instruction should be oral in the primary grades and from 
textbooks in the higher grades. In both cases it should ba system- 
atic. The teacher should thoroughly qualify herself before at- 
tempting to give instruction. 

At the afternoon seasion State Supt. John Gannon read a paper 
on “ Educational Progress in Montana.’’ The origin of Montana 
schools was touched upon, the earnest efforts of the early teachers, 
the rapid growth of educational sentiment and facilities and the 
present effective system. 

‘*K'ementary Science’? was presented in two papers, one by 
Supt. A. L. Stone of Anaconda, the other by Supt. C, W. Danks of 
Great Falls. 

Superintendent Stone epoke of the prominent position held by 
the scientific man of to-day, and of the importance of careful study 
in thig line, made necessary by the great progress in this field 
of thought and investigation. 

Superiatendent Danks confiaed his remarks more to the methods 
of teaching science in connection with public schools, showiog Low 
it could be done in botany, mineralogy, etc. 

A general discussion took place on the subject of Examinations 
and Promotions.’’ The prevailing sentiment was to the effect that 
both oral and written examicvations were necessary, and that the 
teacher's judgment should be an important factor in determining a 
pupil's standing. ‘The written examination should be regarded as 
a disciplinary exercise as well as a teat of scholarship. 

‘* Drawing” was well presented by Miss Hopa Morgan of 
Batte She regarded the study as having an artistic as well as 
practical valae, that it affords discipline of mind as well as of 
hand. 

At the business meeting the new constitution was adopted with 
but little change, also the usual resolutions. 

A. C. Logan and R. G. Youog were appointed a committee to 
consult with members of the legialature in preparing a system of 
school laws. 

The foilowivg officers were elected for the ensuing year : 

President—Supt. A. L. Stone of Anaconda. 

Vice-Presidents—Prof. J. C. Templeton of Montana University, 
Miss Car1ie Cox of Butte, Miss Mary Mooney of Billings. 

Secretary—Sapt. L. A. Ortein of Miles City. 

Treasurer —Supt. J. M. Hamilton of Missoula. 

Executive Committee—R. G. Young of Helena, W. W. Wylie of 
Bozsman, C. W. Danks of Great Falls. 

The next meeting will be held at Buzeman. 

Counvil of Education.—On the evening of Dec. 30 a number of 
college and publie school men met and organized the Montara 
Council of Education. The organization coneiats of seventeen 
charter members which number may be increased by election to 
twenty four. A constitution, modeled after that of the Nationa! 
Council of Education, was adopted, after which the followivg cfii- 
cers were elected: President—Rev. James Reid, president of Mon- 
tana College. Vice-President—W. W. Wylie of Bozeman. Secre- 
“2 and Treasurer—C. M. Foot of Deer Lodge. 

he Council will hold its meetings ia connection with the State 
Association. After electing four members and appointing a meet- 
ing of the executive committee to prepare a program for the 
ee session, the Council adjourned to meet next December at 
ozemian. 


WISCONSIN STATE ASSOCIATION. 


The session cpened at Madison, Dec. 29, with an address by T. 
C. Chamberlin, on ‘‘ University Extension,” showing what work 
had been done in the holding of Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Inati- 
tutes, and in the publication of the bulletins of the Experiment Sta- 
tion of the Agricultural Department of the Uviversily, aleo in offer - 
ing a short course of Agriculture in the State University. 

Discussed by R. C. Spencer, of Milwaukee, who said that the 
People’s Institute of Milwaukee had striven to unite itself with this 
movement, outlining the work done by the institute. At this and 
succeeding sessions entertaining music was furnished by a number 
. eee chiefly from Milwaukee, under the leadership of P. M. 

ach, 

WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

Dr. J. W. Stearns offered his resignation as editor of the Wiscon- 
sin Journal of Education, as he had not time to attend to all the de- 
tails of the work. Such action was deprecated by Supt. Hardy, 
President Albee, and Assistant Sapt. Chandler. 

A committee, consisting of Messrs. Albee, Chandler, and Gillan 
was appointed to devise means for lightening the labors of Lr. 
Stearns. Later in the session, this committee reported that the 
Midland Journal would be consolidated with the State Journal, and 
that the combined editorial forces of the two would be able to carry 
them along. 

President L. D. Harvey named as committee on nominations 
Messrs, Briggs and Flavin, and Mrs. Cook. 


President's Address. 


_ The right of the state to control in education is based on two prit- 
ciples. _ Education is a necessity for citizenship. The state, better 
than private effort, can provide education. 

The essentials in good education are good teachers and good 
supervision, the second being the more important of the two, since 
the superintendents are the direct agents of the state. 

The child who attends the district achool nine yeara, has 15 dif- 
ferent teachers. Hence the pressing necessity for good supervision. 


Mental aud moral force, and exeoutive ability of a high order are 
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required, but the uncertainty of the tenure of office, the small 
salary, and the petty annoyances of incompetent would-be-teachers 
and their friends do not make the position of County Superin- 
tendent attractive. 

The conditions of efficient supervision are: The superintendent 
must have known qualifications for the office; there must be a 
change in the method of appointment; the salary and term of office 
must be scfficient to attract good men; the territory of the super- 
jntendent should not be limited by cuunty lines; there must be 
effective organization of the supervisory body. 

President Harvey appointed as committee on president’s address, 
Messrs. Albert Hardy, E. C. Wiswell, and L. H. Clark. 

Committee Reports, etc. 


Report of Committee on the Education of Feeble Minded Chil- 
dren was wade by Albert Salisbury. The report showed that Wis. 
consin, which is in the front in all other lines of educational, refor- 
matory, and charitable work, is behind in the matter of providing 
education for the feeble minded. The education of this class is 
as much the duty of the state as the care of the dumb, the blind, and 
the insane. A committee was appointed (o memorialize the legisla- 
ure in behalf of this cause. 

Secretary W. J. Desmond, of Milwaukee, read the report of the 
committee on revision of rules and regulations of the Association. 
This proposed revision was in the direction of greater simplicity, 
and was approved by the Association. 

The paper on the Bennett Law, by Supt-Elect O. E. Wells, was 
an able argument against the proposed law. He advocated eadnea- 
tion qualifications for suffrage as a substitute, with more efficient 
county supervision. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 
Graded and High School Section. 

A paper on ‘‘ English Teaching in High Schools,’’ was read by 
Prin. H. B. Hubbell, Beaver Dam. The best method is the one 
that secures the best results; it must be eclectic, The two ends in 
such instruction are expression and appreciation. English must be 
continuously taught in the echools, beginning with reprodaction of 
simple stories and descriptions. The pupils should be taught the 
things they will have to do in the future.- In the study of authors, 
choose a few of the best and study them thoroughly, not depending 
too much on the use of notes. It is better to begin with modern 
authors, not going further back than Shakespeare, until abundant 
time is available. 

The paper was discussed by Prin. C. W. Rittenberg, who advo- 
cated the use of one fourth of a day in each week of the school 
course rather than one term in the last year. 

‘* Courses of Study in Graded Schools,’”’ by Prin. L. H. Clark, 
Baraboo. Mr. Clark believed that the course of study for un- 
graded schools could be used in graded schoole. Its use requires 
no radical changes in the organization of the graded schools. It 
recogniz3s the laws of mental growth, and is based upon the prin- 
ciples of a rational pedagogy. Its methods are adapted to the abili- 
ties of the average child. The course is conservative as well as 
progressive. It commends itself to the confidence of teachers be- 
c use formulated by men of ability. Its general adoption would 
tend to unify the work of all the schools of the conuty and of the 
state. It does not require a sacrifice of the teacher’s individuality. 

Mr. Otto Gaffron was not present to open the discussion, but 
there was no difficulty in finding substitutes. Mesere. A. B West, 
C. F. Kronk, H. L. Terry, D. Schuler, J. A. Tormey, and T. H. 
Haney participated. 

Rela‘ions Between Teachers. 

‘* The Relations Between Principals and their Associate Teach- 
ers,’ by Prin. C. W. Cabeen, Neenah, was presented under three 
heads: Discipline, Sapervision and Teaching, and Self-Improvye- 
ment. Good discipline is an absolute necessity. The grade teacher 
should be held to strict account for the discipline of her own room. 
Good discipline is a moral force. Grade teachers owe obedience 
and loyalty to the principal. The object of supervition is twofold : 
To determine the quality of the teachers work; to form an esti- 
mate of what the pupils are doing. Principals should teach in the 
lower grades inturn. Self-improvement is a duty the teachers owe 
to themselves and to their professicn. 

The topic was discussed by Miss Mary J. Gillespie, of Waukesha, 
who said that the principals should be loyal to the assistan s, that 
teachers should have the right to resign on giving due notice. The 
p-incipal should commend good work on the part of his assistants. 
Miss Gillespie doubted if the principal was competent to take charge 
of the lower grades. 


TUESDAY EVENING. 


The paper of the evening was ‘* The Edacation of the Farm,— 
Agricultural Edacation,’’ by Sapt. W. H. Morrison of the Farmers’ 
Institute. Teachers are bringing up well-educated children,—the 
best crop a state can produce. A good mind can fiad opportunity 
for exercise of ingenuity and go-aheaditiveness in farming as well 
as any other calling. The Farmers’ lostitute makes the farmer a 
thinker, makes him proud of his calling, teaches him that there 
is @ chance for brain work in farming as well as anything else, 
makes him a better educated man and a better citizen. The 
paper was discussed by Mr. Emery of Ft. Atkinson. The training 
of the schools makes the farmer’s mind acute, and the reactionist 
who declaims againet book learning is fast becoming of the past. 
Gov. Hoard of Wisconsin followed in the discussion of the paper. 
Let us call nothing common that God puts before ue, All iutellect 
locks toward expression in one of two ways,—in words or deede. 
Each equals the other. The farmer belonged to the latter class. 
His intellect finds expression in deeds, and was of as high an order 
as the intellect that finds expression in words. Agriculture is the 
great mother of all trades, sciences, and arts. Raise agriculture 
and you raise all mankind. 

Mr. R. C, Spencer of Milwaukee said that the farmer had a 
tendency to isolate himself. He should be made to feel the ties of 


common interests, to regard himself of as much consequence as any 
one else, 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 
A. J. Hatton of River Falls Normal School was elected a dele- 
gate to the meeting of the Laternational Teachers’ Association, to 
be held at Toronto. President Albert Salisbury of Whitewater 


Each Other; The Teacher and the School Board; The Seeshes tai out in goodly numbers, and took hold of the work with their 


and the Popil; The Teacher and the Pablic. 

The Code was vigorously discussed by Messrs. J. W. Stearns, W. 
D. Parker, W. E. Anderson, Albert Hardy ©. R. Showalter, J. 
W. Livingston, L. E. Gettle, and T. B. Pray. 

_ Superintendent Anderson of Milwaukee was especially emphatic 
in his championship of the right of the teacher to resign and to 

iss Eva Ho read an aggreasive paper on ‘* Primary 
Methods,’’ sharply condemning many modern methods as being 
evolved from the inner consciousness of their inventors, and not 
from actual classroom experience. It will not do to expect the 
child to do his school-work from pure love of it. He must be forced 
to do many things he does not want to do. Piay is not the main 
object, bat work, and the pupil mast realiza that the teacher’s eye 
is ever upon him. More of abstract work in arithmetic and lese of 
concrete was advocated. The primary school is no place for kin- 
dergarten work. 

Mr. Gillan read a paper recommending that Wisconsin make an 
educational exhibit at Chicago in 1893. The following suggestions 
were made: That photographs, architects’ plans and specifications 
of school buildings be secured ; that an abundant supply of printed 
matter be provided; that a competent superintendent bs selected 
who shall give his whole time to the preparation of the exhibit; 
also that an appropriation of $5,000 be asked for. It was resolved 
that Wisconsin should make such an exhibit. 

The president read the greetings of the Kansas State Teachers’ 
Association. A return greetiog was sent. State Saperintendent 
Thayer then reviewed the work of the state department of education. 
He proposes a system of forfeitures whereby school money shall be 
withheld from districts where the attendance is not up to the required 
standard. Officers for the coming year: 

President—John Nagle of Manitowoc. 

Vice-Presidents—F. R. Cooley of Janesville, Miss Anna Ander- 
son of Merrill, Miss Frances Parmenter of Whitewater. 

Secretary—H. L. Terry of Lake Mills. 

Treasurer - J. K Riordan of Sheboygan. 

Executive Committee—L. D. Harvey of Oshkosh, Miss Jane Lioyd 
Jones of Spring Green, M.S. Frawley of Eau Claire, D. D. Mayne 
of Ft. Atkinson, S. Y. Gillan of Milwaukee. 

A Northwestern Teachers’ Association was formed, with the 
following officers : 

President—W. J. Brier of River Falls. 

Secretary—D. W. Kinney of Black River Falls. 

Executive Committee—W.T. Langley of W. Superior, J.Q. Emery 
of River Falls, Miss L. Mosher of New Richmond, Saperintendent 
Hardy of La Crosse, R. B. Dudgeon of Menomonie. 

A Northeastern Association was formed, to meet in Appleton 
during the first week of April. 


MINNESOTA TEACHERS. 


The Fourteenth Annual Session of the Minnesota Educational 
Asaociation was held at St. Paul, beginning Tuesday evening, Dec. 
30, and ending Thursday afcernoon, January 1. 


In point of practical discussion, this meeting probably excelled 
all other meetings of its kind, but in point of nambers it was not up 


old-time vigor. The following were the papers presented: “County 

Normal or Training Schools,’’ by Supt. A. M. Sperry, of Dodge 

County; “Closer Supervision of Coanty Schools,’ by Supt. J. Q. 

eens “* Needed Changes in Oar School Lawe,”’ by Supt. S. 
. Wilson. 


Tharsday morning the section discussed papers on Inter- County 
Examinations,’ by A.E. Engstrom ; and “ Free Textbooks, by F. B. 
Chapin. 

Notes-—The Minnesota Educational Convention puts i'self on 
record for State Teachers’ Certificates 

The presidents for the ensning year are Prof {Horace E. Goodhue, 
of Carleton College; High School Conncil—J. H. Lowis, of Hast- 
ings; Primary Section—Dr. C. A. McMurray, of Winona; County 
Sunerintendents—J. H. Chapman, of Olmstead County. 

The membership fee of the Association is fifty cents. It was 
necessary to pass the hat to pay expenses. Larger numbers or a 
higher membership fee is nevessary. 

The Association heartily indorsed Hon, D. L. Kiehle for reap- 
pointment to the state supzrintendency. 

Free textbooks secured the hearty indorsement of the Aseocia- 
tion. The report on this subject will be made the basis for a bill to 
be introduced into the coming legislature. 

The high school council adopted the following: Resolved, that 
the high school conncil ask the legislature to take action looking to 
the appointment of a high school inspector who shall give his entire 
time to the work under the supervision of the high school council, 


COLORADO STATE ASSOCIATION. 


The sixteenth annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Association 
was held Dec. 30, at 2 p. m. 

State Superintendent Fred Dick made the opening address. 
After complimenting the spirit, energy. and enthusiasm of the 
Colorado teachers, the speaker reviewed the year’s work showing 
that rapid progress had been made all along the line of school 


work. 

Supt. P. K. Pattison of Colorado Springs followed witha paper 
oa“ The Press and Public Schoole.”” The press and the public 
scheols are the foremost educational forces in the world. The edu- 
cation which se marks the present century is the direct and natural 
product of the prese. The daily press is the great textbook of the 
nation, and the rising generation ‘should be tanght how to read it 
as it is of the greatest assistance jn prepariny for citizenship. 
The criticism of the public schools by the press is productive of 
good when directed aright, but very frequently criticisms are mere 
assertiors, with no data to gnide. He disproved the argertion that 
the schools were reeponsible for so many of the pupils entering the 
pathway of crime. 

The paper was freely diseussed by Mr. F. A. Meredith of the 
Rocky Mountain News; aleo by Mr. N. B. Webb of Boulder. 

Mrs. A. C. Steele of Denver read a paper on ‘‘ The Kindergarten 
in its Relation to the Public School.’ The kindergarten is no 
longer an experiment, as it has stood unmoved through tho test of 
vears. It ia the first step in a complete education founded upon the 
fart that in every human being there are three ssparate divisions, 
namely,—the physical, intellectual, and moral]. Its «salient charac- 


to the standard, 

Tueeday evening: The general session opened its work with a 
declamatory contest, the contestants being representatives of a dozan 
state high schools. The judges, Col. J. H. Davidson, Pres. Irwin 
Shepard, and Miss Mary Hall, awarded the first honor to Miss Cora 
L. Page, of Minneapolie, and second honor to Miss Mina Johnson, 
of Wabasha. 

Wednesday morning: Prof. L. C. Lord delivered the opening 
address—‘' What Do the Public Schools Teach?’’ This was fol- 
lowed by ‘‘ Remarks on the Educational Oatlook,’’ by State Supt. 
D. L. Kiehle. 

A paper was then read entitled, ‘‘ Some Characteristics of Mod- 
ern Society, and some Prevalent School Methods Adverse to a 
Genuine Education,’? by Supt. John Moore, of Crookstin. The 
Discussion was led by Supt. G. G. Kenaston, of Owatonna. 

** Natural Science in the Common School,’’ was presented by 
Supt. Frank A. Weld, of Fergus Falls, and was discussed by Supt. 
Lafayette Bliss, Henderson. 

In the evening the members of the Association met at the Capi- 
tol, and spent the last of the old year in listening to the very en- 
joyable program of readings and songs arranged by Prin. H. S. 
Baker, of St. Paal. 

Thursday afternoon : ‘‘ What Constitutes a Teacher ?’’ was 
anawered by Prin. 8. A. Farneworth, of St. Paul, the discussion 
opened by Sapt. M. A. Stone, of Anoxa. ‘‘ High School Physi- 
ology’? was next in order. Prof. H. L. Osborn, of Hamlin Univer- 
sity read the paper, followed by Supt. W. F. Webster, of Moorehead. 
The program of the general tession wae completed by a paper on 
‘* School Raading, the Aims, and a Hint as to the Methods,” by 
Pres. Joseph Carhart, of the St. Cloud State Normal. Supt. K. 
E. Denfeld c'o:ed the discussion. 

Tne High School Council. — This section of the association pre- 
aent-d the following papers: ‘‘ Where Shall We Lock for Better 
High School Teaching ?’’ by the president, S. S. Parr, of St. 
Cloud. ‘‘State Supervision of High Schools,’ by Prof. Z. N. 
Vaughan, of Wing. 

On Thursday Morning: ‘‘ History in the Public Schoola,’’ by 
Dora Wells, of St. Cloud ; and ‘‘ How Shall we Teach English in the 
High School ?”’ by Emily R. Harris, of Fairibault, were the topics. 
The general discussions that followed these papers was spirited and 
thorough. The papers themselves were of a high grade. 

Primary Insiruction.—In this section the papers were prepared 
and published in School Education, for November. The discussion 
of these papers was the work of this section. Probably the most 
practical part of the association wae found here. : 

On Wednesday Afternoon. ‘* Arithmetic: Its Place in Our 
Primary Instruction,’ by Supt. A. M. Sperry, of Dodge County, 
was taken up. The leaders in the discuesion were Supt. A. K. 
Engestrom, of Goodhue County; J. T. McCleary, of Mankato Nor- 
mal, and W. A. Shoemaker, of S*. Cloud Normal. 

Thureday Forenoon: ‘‘ Lavguage: Why do we Teach It ?’’ by 
Olive Adele Evers, of Minneapolis. Discussion by Mary F. Hall, 


Normal wae appointed a member of the advisory committee. 
Cede of Ethics. | 
Principal R. B. Dudgeon of Menomonie read the report of the 
committee on a code of ethics for teachers, dealing with the following 
‘opics: The Teacher and His Vocation; Daties of Teachers to 


Institute Condactor, and Elizabeth Share, of Minneapolis. ‘‘ Eii- 
cient Teaching of Elementary Geography.’’ Discussion by C A. 
McMarry, of Winona; 5 L. Aruold, Minneapolis; 0. I. 
Woodley, of Sauk Centre. 

County Superintendents —The County Superintendents, as usua\' 


teristic is the stress laid upon the creative faculty. The kindergar- 
_ ten teaches no code of morals; its aims are deeper and wider. It 
‘is positively necessary to be in the right as well as to know the 
‘right, to be in harmony with nature, man, and God; the child ia 
| educated for freedom on the principle that eelf-conquest is the only 
| basis for true freedom; the system has not a place in the public 
‘echool because it is impossible for it to harmoniza with the present 
primary systems. The speaker closed ber remarks by showing that 
years of study were necessary to prepare thoroughly for the work. 
An animated diseussion followed, led by Superintendent Gove. 

At the evening session. W. G. Eddingfield of Aspen epske on a 
‘* State Course of Reading for Teachers.’’ He read extracts from 
correspondence with educators of other stater. The subject was 
discussed by Mr. Long and Mr. Condit. A ccmmittee of three was 
appointed to report on the subject. 

The first address -«n Wednesday was by W. D Sheldon of Colo- 
rado Springs, on ‘‘ Our Universities and Colleges in Practical Life.”’ 

An address of welcome to the State Normal and a response by 
Dr. {Thomas Gray, president of the State Normal at Gresly fol owed. 

** Science in the High School’’ was discussed by Jason F. D-aper 
of Pueblo, after which came a report of the commitiee on ** What 
Sbould Constitute a Collegiate Preparatory Course in Colorado ?”’ 

I. C. Dennett of Boulder prepared a list of questions on the 
“ Teaching of English Grammar,’’ and sent them to the saperin- 
tendents and principale of the state to answer. The report ina 
condensed form is published in the Colorado School Journa/. 

Dr. Gray delivered al philosophical address on ‘‘ The Teacher,’’ 
which was followed by a paper on ‘‘ Physical Culture, er Harmo- 
nious Development,” by Miss Carrie Palmer of Manitou. Mias 
Palmer insisted on the development of the triune nature of ihe child. 
She gave a history of the attention given physical development in 
ancient times, and the absolute necessity of a healthy body to con- 
tain a healthy mind. 

On Thursday there were discussions of the ‘‘Compuleory Law,”’ 
by J. H. Freeman; ‘‘ Masic in the Ungraded Schoole,’’ by Herbert 
Griggs; and ‘“‘ The Rational Teaching of Geography,’’ by Mre. M. 
L. Stewart. 


MISSISSIPPI TEACHERS. 

The fifth annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Association con- 
vened at Jackson, Dec. 29. Bishop C. B. Galloway delivered the 
address of welcome, which was responded to by Prof. J. G. Deu- 
pree, president of the Association, who aleo delivered his annual 
address, in which he took high ground as to the dignity of the pro- 
fession of teaching, as to the responsibility resting on the State 
Teachers’ Association in controlling and directing the teaching 
forces of the state, in codperating with the Southern Educational 
Association in the solution of the peculiar problems of Southera 
education, and in codperation with the National Teachers’ Aszoci- 


THE JouRNAL for January 29 wtil be largely devoted to maiter 
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ation. The address abounded in suggestions emi- 
nently practicable to the encouragement of metric 
reform and spelling reform, two measures which, 
it is claimed, would be far more effectual than the 
Blair bill in overcoming the powers of ignorance 
and illiteracy. It was also suggested that teachers 
should have subordinate organizations in every 
county, the control of an educational department 
in every country paper, a central state organ de- 
voted to education, and perhaps a state lecturer. 
The Association was asked to consider the propri- 
ety of insisting on the establishment by the state 
of a professor of pedagogy in the State University. 

Woofter’s paper, ‘* The Ideal Curric- 
ulum of the High School Department of Graded 
Schools,’’ was an able document, and was listened 
to with close attention. This was followed by an 
interesting discussion. 

Supt. E. W. Wright of Vicksburg opened the 
second day’s proceedings with a paper on the 
‘*Tdeal Curricalum’’ of the primary and gram- 
mar department of graded schools. It was dis- 
cussed by Professors Preston, Lomax, Woofter, 
Aven, Abernathy, Beek, and Brooks. 

A paper on ‘‘ How to get the Children into 
School ad howto Keep them There,’’ was read by 
City Supt. L. B. Carbley of Water Valley. An 
interesting discussion followed, participated in by 
Professors Brooks, Henderson, Kolheim, Woof- 
ter, and Beck. 

During the afternoon session pupils of the deaf, 
dumb, and blind institution gave an interesting 
exhibition of the manner of their work. 

The papers of Wednesday forenoon were as 
follows: ‘ Relations of Pablic Schools to Citizon- 
ship,” by Miss Lackey of Copiah; ‘‘ Delusions 
of New Methods,” by Prof. A. H. Beals of the 
Industrial College; ‘* To what Extent should the 
Natural Sciences be taught in Country Schools,’’ 
by S. M. Tracey of the A. and M. College; 
Unification of Educational Work,” by De. R. 
W. Jones of the Mississippi University; ‘‘ The 
Study of English Literatare,’’ by Miss Harring- 
ton of Clinton. 

The following officers were elected: Dr. R. W. 
Jones of the University of Mississippi, president ; 
Professors A. H. Beals, T. J. Woofter, A. A. Kin- 
cannon, J. F. Sellers, C. L. North, H. A. Dean, 
aod J. M. Sharp, vice-presidents; Prof. T. G 
Woofter of Weat Point, recording secretary ; Prof. 
Dabney Lipscomb of A. and M. College, corres- 


secretary. 
One hundred and twenty members were en- 
tolled during the meeting. 


NORTHWEST OHIO. 


The twenty-sixth annual session of the North- 
western Ohio Teachers was held at Carey on Dec. 
80-31. Supt. D. A. Haylor, president of the 
Association, called the meeting to order. 

The annual addrees of welcome was delivered 
by Hon. W. T. Dickerson of Carey, and responded 
to by Supt. I. N. Saddler of Perrysburg. 

‘* Teachers’ Medium of Communication’’ was 
the subject of the inaugural address by President 
Haylor. 

Superintendent Millette of Dunkirk opened the 
discussion on ‘‘Examinations.’’ Properly con- 
ducted, examinations are of great value aa tests, 
and aids to the teachers. The teacher must study 
the art of properly preparing questions. He must 
endeavor to test the general, rather than the tech- 
nical knowledge of the pupil. In the discussion 
of the subject, Professor Loomis of Baldwin Uni- 
versity said that he made the daily class grade 
count three fourths and the examination grade 
one fourth in his college classes. 

Supt. W. A. Saunders of Bryan read a paper on 
‘*Methods and Principles of Teaching.’’ The 
time is past when the teacher can make a success 
in his work without a stady of psychology and its 
applications to teaching. The teacher must be a 
close student of books and people, or she will fail 
in her work. She must know how to teach read- 
ing, language, arithmetic, and all other kindred 
subjects, according to the methods and principles 
of psychology, or she must quit teaching. 

The discussion was opened by Professor Fritter 
of Findlay College. Teachers must wake up, and 
compel people to recognize the high calling of 
their profession by their manner. They must not 
be afraid to demand their rights. They must train 
oe by study for bigher standards in the 
work, 

Miss Nellie Moore of Defiance took up ‘‘ Gov- 
ernment,’’ and gave many practical hints on the 
subject. The teacher must have the pupils see 
that government is not for the teacher’s benefit so 
much go as for the pupils’ benefit. Pupils should 
learn to know the value of law while in the school- 
room, 

Miss Eugenia Sours of Findlay opened the dis- 
cussion, and advocated very strongly the teaching 
of civics and patriotism by making use of the 
pupils’ knowledge of right as learned in the just 
government of the school. 

Pres. S. A. Ort, D D., of Wittenburg delivered 
an able address before the Association in the 


evening. 

The following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: President—R. H. Morieon; Vice- 
President — W. H. Weaver;. Secretary — Miss 
Florence Blackford; Treasurer—E. F. Warner; 
Executive Committee —E, P. Dean, A. Powell, J. 
H. Snyder. 

The neat meeting will be held at Kenton. 

Horley. 


EASTEKN TEACHERS who wish better salaries 
should write for circulars to the Teachers’ Co- 
operative Association, 72 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
It will pay you to learn of their work. All cor- 
respondence is treated ae strictly confidential. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
MINNESOTA. 
State Editor, Guo. E. KNBPPER, Winona. 

The prospects for a good attendance at the 
National Educational Association, to be held at 
Toronto, are bright The choice of an official 
route and other details were, by resolution of the 
state association, placed in the hands of the 
director for Minnesota, Supt. S. S. Parr of St. 
Cloud, who ia also the manager. One of our lead- 
ing railroads has already promised a one-fare rate, 
with abundant excursion and sight-seeing privi- 
leges. This insures opportunity for a large num- 
ber of teachers and others whose former homes were 
in New York or New England, to Fe to Toronto 
and afterward visit their friends. The meeting 
will be thoroughly advertised, aod we believe that 
Minnesota will be well represented. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


The fourth annual meeting of the North Dakota 
Teachers’ Association was held in the high school 
building at Fargo, Dec. 80 and 31. The program 
was well selected, full, and heartily responded to. 
The attendance was the largest in the history of 
the Association. Among the many good things 
which the program afforded, the following were 
features: The eulogies on the life and devotion to 
the cause of education, of the late superintendent 
of public instruction, William Mitchell, by State 
Supt. John Ogden and ex-State Supt. William 
Clapp; the expression of the patriotic sense of the 
Association in the singing of ‘‘America’’ after an 
eloquent address on the same subj:ct by Sapt. J. 
M. Devine; the discussion of the resolution that 
“‘ the state educational department be hereby con- 
stituted the state management of the Reading 
Circle of North Dakota, with full power to sum- 
mon counsel in the matter,’ which led to its 
adoption; the lectare by President Homer B. 
Sprague of the North Dakota University, on 
‘“‘Milton’s Paradise Lost’’; the banquet served 
at the ‘‘Columbia.”” Officers elect: A. L. Woods 
of Grafton, president ; Mrs. Laura J. Eisenhuth of 
Carrington, first vice-president; George I. Fisher 
of Jamestown, second vice-president; Miss E C. 
Lewis of Devils Lake, secretary; H.S. Hall of 
Buffalo, treasurer; J. M. Devine of La Moure, 
Joseph Kennedy of Trail, M. L. Williams of 
Nelson, executive committee. The Association 
meets at Grand Forks at the call of the executive 
committee. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


Tne Gorham Normal School uated its firat 
class of 1891. Jav. 16 On Thursday evening 
State Sapt. N. A. Luce made an address to the 
schoo). Friday was spent in a examination of the 
school, closing with the graduation exercises in 
the evening. There were eight graduates. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


The good results of the town system are evident 
in Tilton. For the past five years the town has 
had good echools for thirty weeks each year, and 
it will be for the educational interests of the town 
to continue the present system. 

Dr. McGrath of Loudon recently offered a prize 
of $15 to the best scholar in history in the town. 
There were four competitors,—two boys and two 
girls. Miss Mabel Mason won $10, and Miss 
Florence Bachelder received $5. 

Miss Thurston of Piymouth is teaching in Lan- 
caster. 

Miss Ella Hersey of Franklin has accepted an 
excellent position at Newton, 

Ella M. Hersey of Franklin Falls has resigned 
to accept a position in Newton, 

The townspeople of West Campton are indebted 
to Mr. Charles Patten of Boston for the gift of a 
beautifal new flag, for the school at the Branch, 
taught by Miss Alice Ford. 

The school at Stewartetown, taught’ by Miss 
Garfield, has fifty-three scholars, and additions are 
expected. Miss Gadie Blanchard has been en- 
gaged as assistant teacher. 


VERMONT. 


Luella J. Kingsley of Brandon has accepted a 
position in Webster, Mass, 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Grace A. Chapin has gone from Melrose to take 
a place in the Gardner echools. 

. B. Lawrence of West Satton has been elected 
to a position in the Live Oaks (Fla.) schools. 

B. B. Holmes of Worcester has been elected to 
& position in New Haven. 

Brockton.—Secretary Dickinson closed his course 
of ten lessons to the city teachers on the 6th inst. 
Nothing bas interested the citizens of this city in 
educational mattets for a long time as much as 
these lessons. They have been the means of in- 
forming the parents of what is being done in the 
schools, and at the same time increased the confi- 


teachers in the city at the present time is ninety- 
five, being an increase of thirteen during the A 
——Mr. Thompson’s resignation is regretted not 
only by the parents, but by the citizens generally, 
He is a man of great executive ability, a thorough 
~ and a good citizen, and the committee of 

orcester have made no mistake in selecting him. 
—— The teachers of the city recently presented 
Sapt. B. B Rassell with a fine life-size freehand 
crayon drawing of his little son, Barrett B. Rus- 
sell, Jr. Mr. Rossell had not the slightest know!- 


parlor. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR NIGHT SWEATS 


of consumption, gives apeedy benefit, 


edge of the matter until he saw the picture in his 


COPYRIGHT 1899 


Enter Subscriber—‘‘I suppose you 
are ready to substantiate any statement 
your paper makes? ” 


Editor—‘‘ Oh, yes; we have the com- 
positors ‘prove’ everything that is ‘set 
up.’ 

Sub.—Well, then, can you prove that 
Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy will cure 
Catarrh in the Head—you advertise it 
to do so?” 


Ed.—Certainly, my dear sir. Tens 
of thousands have proved that. Why, 
the proprietors offer $500 for an in- 
curable case of Catarrh in the Head, 


THEY PROVE EVERYTHING. 


[SCENE IN EDITOR’S SANCTUM.] 


and they are responsible and able to 
pay if they fail.” 


SyMPTOMS OF CATARRH.—Headache, 
obstruction of nose, discharges falling 
into throat, sometimes profuse, watery 
and acrid, at others, thick, tenacious, 
mucous, purulent, bloody and _ putrid; 
eyes weak, ringing in ears, deafness, 
difficulty of clearing throat, ex ra- 
tion of offensive matter; breath offen- 
sive, smell and taste impaired, and 
general debility. Only a few of these 
symptoms likely to be present at once. 

housands of cases result in Consump- 
tion and end in the grave. 


On the move 


—Liver, Stomach, and Bowels, after 
Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets have done 
their work. It’s a healthy movement, 
too—a natural one. The organs are 
not forced into activity one day, to 
sink back into a worse state the next. 
They’re cleansed and regulated—mild- 
ly and quietly, without wrenching or 
Bripin One tiny, sugar-coated Pel- 
et is all that’s needed as a gentle 
laxative; three to four act as a ca- 
thartic. They’re the smallest, cheap- 
est, the easiest to take. Sick Headache, 
Bilious Headache, Constipation, Indi- 
gestion, Bilious Attacks, and all de- 
rangements of the Liver, Stomach and 
Bowels are promptly relieved and per- 
manently cured. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

President Andrews of Brown University and 
Superintendent Maxson of Pawtucket are inter- 
esting the people in a movement to extend the 
benefits of the university to the people at their 
homes, after the manner of the ‘‘ University Ex- 
tension’’ in connection with the great English uni- 
versities. Pawtacket bids fair to have the honor 
of being the first place in the country where cellege 
instruction is offered the people in classroom work 
under eminent professors. 

Superintendent Maxson of Pawtucket was unan- 
imously reélected at the last meeting of the school 


CONNECTICUT. 

Mr. Wm. A. Slater of Norwich has for the seo- 
ond time loaned his collection of twenty-two can- 
vases to the Free Academy, where in the Slater 
Museum, they will remain on exhibition for two 
months. The collection comprises an almost 
priceless Rembrandt, Millet’s ‘‘ Sewing Girls,” 
with gems of Troyan, Daubigny, Roseeau, Diaz, 


dence of the public in them.—The number of | and others 


The Town Street District, Norwich, is agitated 
court house”’ volutionary memori 
which has been vacated by the pupils of that n rw 
borhood in favor of a finely appointed new build- 
ing. When @ site has been decided upon it is 
proposed to utilize the historic edifice as a reading 

room and public library. 


Miss Mary J ine White of the 
class of ’90 of instructor 


fail to correspond with Mr. Brewer, Manager for 


Teachers Co-operative Association, 70 Dear- 


the 
born Street, Mr, 7 
mma Brewer filled 700 posi 


drawing in the Central District schools, Norwich. 
A. F. 
’ TEACHERS contemplating a should not 


Educational Institutions. _ 


COLLEGES. 
Restos ONIVERSITY. en Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 
PROFESSIONAL. 
CRANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 
Hano Preside 


ver, N. H. Address nt, or Prot. 
E, R. RUGGLEs. 


NORMAL 8CHOOLS. 
ASS, STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art ~~ & and train- 
tng of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular ly at - 
pal. 


and 


[yj STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For For both sexes. AT W 
E. H. Principal. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
Fall Term begins Sept. 3 
For Information and address 


NORMAL BRIDGEWA 

For both sexes. catalogues wlaress the 

principal, A. G. Boypgn, A.M. 

NORMAL Mass. 

Principal. catalogues, add Ph.D. 

St4ts NORMAL SCHOOL; WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


For Catalogues address 
J. @. Principal. 


Reetstes with NEW ENGLAND BUREAU 
OF EDUCATION, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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| Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal 
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Jan, 38, 1891. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


/ W. BASHFORD, D.D., Ph. D., President of the Ohio Wesleyan 
University, says: ‘After examining some of the pages of Funk 
§ Wagnalls’ Standard Dictionary, I do not hesitate to say that it 
will be the completest single volume dictionary of the English lan- 
guage ever issued. Iam especially pleased with the introduction 
of a sctentific alphabet for pronunciation.” 


WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION.“ 


FUNK WAGNALLS’ 
Standard Dictionary the English Language. 


PRICE, $10.00; TO ADVANCE SUBSCRIBERS, $6.00. Acceptance 


It will Contain Over 2,150 Pages, Over 4,000 Iliustrations, 200,000 words. 
More than 1,000 Persons now at work on this Monumental Enterprise. 


HIS great work, now in course of preparation, promises to be the t - 

fe and satisfactory single volume Dictionary of the En lish Language to that found i 
ever published. It will contain over 2,100 quarto pages, eac | 
larger than a page in the latest unabridged ed Oost 


ple 


D.S. GREGORY, D.D.. formerty President of the Lake Forest Uni- 
versity and Professor of the Mental Sciences in the University of 
Wooster, Ohio, wrote : ‘* The sheets of your new Standard Dictionary, 


so kindly sent me for criticism, I 
report results in a few days. 


amexamining with care, and will 


The work is incomparably superior to 


the New Webster (The International), with which I have been com- 


paring it.” 


page slight 


itions of er (The International) 


to that found in those dictionaries. 


The paper and binding (sheep) will *-be equal in point of quality 
Every type used in the work is cast expressly 


for it, and all of the more than 4,000 illustrations are drawn by artists for its 
pages ; each illustration appears on the same page with the word it illustrates. 


Among the many features of improvement to be found in The Standard Dictionary over all previous dictionaries are the following : 


1. In disputed pronunciations those of other leading 
dictionaries are also indicated in connection with 
the vocabulary word. 


2. Every quotation is located ; that is, the volume 
and page where found are given. 
8. The etymology is placed after the definition. 


4. The most common meaning is given first. 

5. The work will contain the words to be found 
in the latest Worcester, Webster, Stormonth, 
and Johnson, and nearly 60,000 more. 


6. The scientific alphabet of the American Philologi- 
cal Association is used in giving the pronunci- 
ation of worus. 


Words that have a special denominational or class meaning are in all cases to be defined by persons representative of the denomination or class to which they belong. 


A Comparison with Other Dic- 
tionaries. 


D.S.GREGORY, ex-President of the Lake 
Forest University, and formerly Professor 
of English Literature and Mental Sciences 
in the University of Wooster, Ohio, says: 
(Written before Dr. Gregory was in any way con- 
nected with the work.] ‘‘ I have given the sample 
pages of ‘ The Standard Dictionary,’ careful examina- 
tion, comparing them with the corresponding por- 
tions of the Webster ‘ International,’the *Century,’ 
etc. . . . The‘ Directions for Definers ‘are most 
admirably scientific and complete. If complied with, 
they will make a perfect Dictionary. You are tak- 
ing a step in the right direction in introducing the 
use of ‘the Scientific Alphabet’ in the pronuncia- 
tom. <:< The use of the German double hyphen 
is a great advance upon the old method, which often 
leaves one in doubt whether the division is meant to 
indicate the relation of syllables or that of words. 
1. You have had the wisdom to discern what are fhe 
main uses of a dictionary for the average man or 
boy. They want in the shortest time, and by the 
nearest route, to get at the common meaning of the 
word. You have done well to place this first in 
order and to emphasize it with bold-faced numerals. 
2. A very valuable feature of the Dictionary is in the 
addition of careful illustrations of the distinctions in 
the use of synonyms, é.g., under * Abandon’; ‘ The 
king abdicates his throne,’ etc. A ‘pile of syno- 
nyms’ is absolutely worthless to the boy; while the 
mature and scholarly mind will find it hard to get at 
any sach nice distinctions from the material furn- 
ished by most of the dictionaries. 3. In d-Anition, 
the ‘Standard’ makes a great advance upon al) 
others. This is especially seen in the scientific por- 
tions, ¢. g., under ‘Aardvark’ and ‘Aardwolf’ the 
* International * gives merely loose descriptions, which 
omit some of the essential features, while the ‘Stan- 


dard’ embraces all the essentials in compact form. 
In definition I have regarded ‘ Worcester’ as pref- 
erable to ‘Webster.’ Indeed, the failure to distin- 
guish definition from description has been one of the 
marked features of the latter. The man who con- 
sults a dictionary wants an accurate and comp'ete 
DEFINIIION. 4. The illustrations ofthe ‘Standard’ 
are unequaled, ¢. g., ‘the evolution of the letter ‘A.’ 
If the ‘Standard’ keeps up to the grade of its first 
pages, it cannot, in my estimation, fail to stand alone 
as THE Dictionary for the people.”’ 


Its Article on ‘‘A.’’ 


Prof. CHARLES F. JOHNSON, of Trinity 
College, Hartford, writes: ‘The specimen 
pages certainly show excellent work, The article 
on ‘A’ isa miracle of condensation and clearness.”’ 


The Scientific Alphabet. 


JAMES WOOD DAVIDSON, Washing- 
ton, D.C., writes: ‘Your use of the Scienti 
Alphabet in es pronunciation is an excellent fea- 
ture, and willno doubt lead tothe desired reform. 
Your order of definition and your general plan 
strike me as distinctly in advance of the present. 
1 beMeve you will score a noted success." 


About Foreign Words, Etc. 


HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., writes: ‘I 
have examined the reg pages of your ‘ Standard 
Dictionary * sent me. they area fair specimen of 
the whole work, it will be s complete and yet suc- 
cinct Dictionary. It not only treats of English words 
buat of such foreign words and parts of words as 


come frequently before the English reader.” 


A PARTIAL LIST OF THE EDITORS OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS. 


I. K. FUNK, D. D., General Editor. 


Spelling and Pronunciation: 

F. A. MARCH, LL. D., L. H. D., Professor of 
the English Language and Comparative Phi- 
lology in Lafayette College. 

Chemistry 

ROBERT OGDEN DOREMUS. M. D., LL. D., 
Professor of Chemistry, Toxicology, and 
Medical Jurisprudence in the Bellevue Hos- 
pital Medical College, and of Chemistry and 
Physicain the Collegeof the City of New York. 

Astronomy, Mathematics, and Physics: 

SIMON NEWCOMB, LL.D., Superintendent of 
the Nautical Almanac, Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

PROF. FRANK H. BIGELOW, M. A., Assist- 
ant, Nautical Almanac, Navy Department; 
formerly Assistant at Cordoba Observatory 
and Professor of Mathematics at Racine 
College. 

EpiTor In Puysics: 

ARTHUR L. KIMBALL, Ph. D., Associate Pro- 
fessor of Physics in Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 

Zoology : 

THEODORE N. GILL, M. D., Ph. D., Professor 
of Zoology in the Columbian University, 
Washington, D. C. (Smithsonian Institution.) 

ERNEST INGERSOLL, The popular writer on 
birds and other animals,anud author of Re- 
ports to the United States Government on 
the Oyster Industries, etc. 

Biology: 

FREDERICK STARR, Ph. D., American Mu- 

seum of Natural History, New York City. 
Medicine: 

FRANK P. FOSTER, M.D., Editor of ‘‘ The 
New York Medica! Journal,” and of the “En- 
cyclopsedic Medical Dictionary.” 


Theology and Philosophy: 

D. 8. GREGORY, D.D., ex-President of Lake 
Forest University; formerly Professor of 
English Literature and Mental Sciences in 
the University of Wooster, Obio. 

Biblical Terms: 

WILLIAM R. HARPER, Ph. D., Professor 
of the Semitic Languages, and Wool- 
sey Professor of Biblical Literature in 
Yale University; Principal! of the American 
Institute of Sacred Literature; Editor of 
** Hebraica,” etc., etc. 

ROBERT FRANCIS HARPER, Ph. D., Instruc- 
tor in Semitic Languages iv Yale University, 

Military Terms: 

MAJOR GENERAL O. O. HOWARD, LL.D., 
U. 8S. Army, Commanding Division of the At- 
lantic; Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 

Naval and Nautical Terms: 
REAR ADMIRAL S. B. LUCE, U.S. Navy. 
Etymology: 

F. A. MARCH, Jr., Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of 
Modern Languages in Lafayette College. 

G. H. BALG, Ph. D., author of the “Gothic 
Glossary” (Dr. Balg has charge of Germanic 
words from A to G). 


General History, Grammar, and Rhetoric, 
JAMES A. HARRISON, Lit. D., LL. D., Pro- 
fessor of English and Modern Languages 
in the Washington and Lee University, for- 
merly Professor of History; also author of 
“The History of Spain,” ‘* The Story of 
Greece," etc. 
American History : 

BENSON J. LOSSING, LL. D., Author of ** The 
Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution,” 
“Pictorial History of the Civil War,” etc. 

Statistics: 

CARROLL D. WRIGHT, A. M., United States 

Commissiouer of Labor, Washington, D.C. 
Music: 

ANTON SEIDL, Conductor of the Metropolitan 
Opera House Orchestra, New York. 

LAURA C. HOLLOWAY-LANGFORD, Presi- 
dent of the Brooklyn Seid! Society. 

W. J. HENDERSON, Music Critic of ** The New 
York Times.” 

Words Derived Directly from the Greek: 

CHARLES FORSTER SMITH,Pb.D., Professor 
of the Greek Language and Literature in 
Vanderbilt University. 

Literature: 

ROSSITER JOHNSON, Ph. D.,Editor of **Apple- 
ton's Annual Cyclopedia’ and of Little 
Classics,”’ 

FRANCIS HOVEY STODDARD, Professor of 
the English Language and Literature in the 
College of the City of New York. 

Library Terms (Technical): 

FREDERICK SAUNDERS, A. M., Chief Libra. 

rianof the Astor Library. 
Oriental Words Adopted 

Usage: 

WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS, D. D.. Formerly 
in Educational Service of the Japanese Gov- 
erment; author of the Japanese series of 
Reading Books, ** Asiatic History *’ (Chautau- 
qua series), etc. 

New Words (Committee of Reference): 

JULIUS H. SEELYE, S. T. D., LL D., Ex-Presi- 
dent of Amherst College. 

PROF. EDWARD S. SHELDON, of Harvard. 

CHARLES A. DANA, of New York City. 

HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., LL.D , of New York. 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D., of Boston, 

Faulty Pronunciation and Faulty Diction 

(Appendix): 

ALFRED AYRES, Author of ‘The Orthoepist,” 
The Verbalist,” etc. 

Synonyms and Antonyms: 

CARLOS MARTYN, D. D., Author of ‘The Life 

of Wendell Phillips,” etc. 
Socialism : 

LAURENCE GRONLUND, Author of * The Co- 

operative Commonwealth,” etc. 
Quotations: 
REV. J. C. FERNALD, 


into English 


MISS CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES. 


The many other Departments of the Dictionary are already placed, or being placed, in the 
Words that have a special denominational or class 
meaning are in all cases to be defined by persons representative of the denomination or class 
to which they patens ; @s, Phrenological words by Alfred Turner, of Fowler & Wells, Lutheran 

: D.D.; of the Gettysburg Lutheran Theological Seminary ; so, also, words that 
are Presbyterian, Episcopalian, Baptist, Methodist, Roman Catholic,ete. 

Among the many others who are employed upon the StanparpD Dictionary are Zenas W. Bliss, 
lately connected with the Riverside Press, and one of the editors of ‘The Webster International”; 
F. Funk, Business Manager of the Dictionary Depart- 
ment; J. R. Herrick, 8. T. D., oo eat s the University of South Dakota ; Rev. Charles E. 
. C. Stiles; 
author of “Our Dictionary Makers,” and one of the editors of ** The Webster International.” 


hands of Specialists equally well known. 


words by Prof. Wol 


Rev. J. A. Crockett: J. E. Fleming; B. 


Little; Mrs. T. H. Roberts; Rev. W. 


Matters of Pronunciation. 


ALFRED AYRES, the author of * The 
Orthoepist” and *“ The Verbalist,” says: 
** One feature of the Dictionary you contemplate will 
recommend it strongly to persons interested in the 
pronunciation of our vernacular—the giving of the 
pronunciation of all the principal authorities in 
cases where they differ. The only dictionary that 
does this now is Worcester’s, which has become 
somewhat antiquated.”’ 


What It Will Be. 


J.W. BASHFORD, D.D.,Ph. D., President 
ofthe Ohio Wesleyan University, says:‘‘After 
examining some of the pages of Funk & Wagnalls’ 
Standard Dictionary, I do not hesitate to say that it 
will be the completest single volume Dictionary of 
the English language ever issued. Iam especially 
pleased with the introduction of a scientific alphabet 
tor pronunciation.” 


The Character of Its Innovations. 


U. 8S. SENATOR JOHN J. INGALLS 
writes: ‘*l have examined the sample pages of 
your Dictionary and the rules under which the work 
is being done. The innovations you propose seem to 
me to be in the direction of improveme:t and refor- 
mation and therefore commendable."’ 


Compared With Other Leading 
Dictionaries. 


W. J. CARSON, Principal, Teacher’s 
Training School, London, Canada, writes: 
“For some time tie teachers of this city have been 
holding back from selecting a new dictionary until 
they could examine the sample pages of the Funk & 
Wagnalls Standard Dictionary. I have also advised 
my students not to make a se!ection until a fair com- 
parison could be made between yours and other dic- 
tionaries. Ihave now received and examined the 
sample pages of the Standard, comparing them from 
ato abide with the corresponding portion of ** The 
International Webster’ and*‘ Worcester.’ The fol- 
lowing isthe resuit : The page of ‘The Standard ”’ is 
slightly larger than the page of ** The international’’ 
and a good deal! larger than the page of ‘‘Worcester."’ 
“The Standard contains «bout .39 words from ato 
abide. 

“The International contains about 172 words from @ 
to abide. 

ec ntains about 152 words from ato 
abide. 

**The Standard has 17 illustrations from a to abide. 
“The International has 6 illustrations from a to 
abide. 

**Worcester has 4 illustrations from a to ab’de. 
“The Illustrations in ‘‘The Standard’’ are better 
than the illustrations of either ‘* The International *’ 
or ‘*Worcester.”’ 

‘*Worcester is out of the race allogether. 

Standard has clearer print than the Interna- 
tional and of the same size. 

“The Standard begins every proper name and every 
word compounded from a proper name and every 
proper adjective with a capital letter, and every 
other word it begins with a small letter. 

“The International begins every word with a capi- 
tal letter. 

“The Standard gives antonyms. The International 
does not give antonyms. 

“The Standard uses the double hyphen to indicate 
the parts of compound words. e International 
uses no mark for such purpose. 

“The Standard gives the author, book, chapter,and 
section or page from which its quotations are taken. 
The International gives only the quotation and 
author. 

“The definitions in The Standard I consider are 
better than the definitions in The International. 

“The first three words L looked for in The Interna- 
tional were not in it—one from ‘“‘Lully’s Psy- 
chology,’’ one from Ramane‘s “ Origin of the Human 
Facuity,’’ one from an article in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. If the publishers of the Standard will 
continue as well as they have started they wil! have 


Prof. Alexander Wilder; and R. O. Williams, 


a large share of the market here.” 


a PROSPECTUS AND SAMPLE PAGES SENT, FREE, ON APPLICATION, 


Price, $10.00; To Advance Subscribers, $6.00. 


ACCEPTANCE BLANK. 
SIGN AND RETURN THE FOLLOWING, OR A COPY OF IT. 


Messrs. FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 and 20 Astor Piace, New YorRK. 
I accept your offer for a copy of your Dictionary, and herewith forwara you One Dollar in 


advance payment for th 
it is ready for delive 


e same, and will forward you the remaining Five Dollars when you notify me that 
It is understood that if I am not satisfied with the work I shall be at liberty to send 


it back within tree days after I receive it, and you will return my money. 
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i \ FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York, ca 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXXIII.—No, 4 


SES 
THE STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


Messrs. Fank & Wagnalls of New York City 
are about to isene a Standard Dictionary of the 
English Language, a rival of the bee* dictionaries 
now in use. It will contain over 2200 pages, and 
nearly 4000 illustrations made especially for the 
work. The list price is to be $10. The reading 
matter on each page will be 10x7 inches, while 
the page is 12}x9 inches. It will contain over 
175,000 words. 

The leading specialists who have had charge of 
this work are: Dr. Francis A. March, Lafayette 
College; Dr. G. H. Balge, Dr. Theodore N. Gill, 
Ernest Ingersoll, Dr. Benson J.'Lossing, Dr. Simon 
Newcomb, Dr. Robert Ogden Doremus, Frank H. 

Bigelow, Anton Seidel, Laura C. Holloway Lang- 
ford, W. C. Henderson, Carroll D. Wright, D. S. 
Gregory, Rossiter Johnson, Frederick Saunders, 
Carlos Martyn, C. F. Smith, Gen. O. O. Howard, 
Rear Admiral 8S. B. Luce, William R. Harper, 
William Eliot Griffis, Julius H. Seelye, et. a/. 

In some important points it differs widely from 
the plans of other dictionaries: (1) The ‘*locat- 
ing” of the verifying quotations ; that is, the 
giving in each instance not only the name of the 
author, but also the name of the book and the 
number of the page where the quotation can be 
found; to thus ‘‘ locate ’’ about fifty thousand 
quotations is of itself a herculean task. (2) The 
use, in the pronunciation of words, of The Sci- 
entific Alphabet, adopted by the American Philo- 
logical Association. (3) The placing of the ety- 
mology after the definiiion. (4) The placing of 


the most important 


current definition first, 
aud the obsolescent and obsolete meanings last ; 
that is, the substitution of the order of usage for 
the Historic Order usually followed ia dictionaries. 
(5) In the case of disputed pronunciation, the giv- 
ing of the pronunciations preferred by other dic- 
tionaries, as well as the pronunciation which we 
prefer. (6) The giving of 50,000 vocabulary words 
more than are to be found in any other single vol 
ume dictionary in England or America. No new 
word is admitted to a vocabulary place, unless 
it has been passed upon by the able men in 
charge of this department; namely, Julius H. 
Seelye of Amherst College, Edward 8. Sheldon of 
Harvard University, Edward Everett Hale, Chas. 
A. Dana, and Howard Crosby. (7) The indica- 
tion by the use of upper and lower case initial 
letters, as to whether worda in the vocabulary are 
to be written as proper names or common names, 
etc., etc. 


— Lemon colored kids are fashionable—in the 
Chinese quarters in New York. 


Mrs. Sootaine Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhea, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. ‘T'wenty-five 
cents a bottle. 

— Stanley’s first payment for his book was 
$20,000 spot casb. Many an author would be 


willing to accept that amount as a fiaal payment. 


gies, being an Taternati 


Burnham, Docent io Education of Clark Univer 


THE MAGAZINES. ity. The Recent Literature of 
in France, Germany ond 


— The Pedagogical Seminary. Vol. 1, No. I, for 


., 1891. This is a pew contribution to P 
oval R:eord of Educational 


Institations and Progress, edited 
LL.D., President of 


countries is critically reviewed, and also th 
North America, together with an extended oh . 
ter on Medical Education. Thig j, followed 
a careful review of “Recent Literature i 2 
termediate Education,’’ and “ Elementary 
Reconstructed 
School System of France. Under the head 
‘ Notes’’ are given very valuablecritical 
a large number of books and monographe, — 
one interested in higher education very 
this effort of Dr. Hall who trings to his oH 
a wide experience and a comprehensive scholars 
in the wide field of educational investigation, ’ 


Literature, 
by G. Stanley Hall, Pb.D. 
Clark University and temporary professor of Pay- 
chology and Edacation. It is to have only three 
numbers in the year, price $4.00; $1.50 per copy: 
Published at Worozster, Mass., by J. H. Orpha. 
The inaugural editorial will attract wide attention. 
Dr. Hall says ‘' Seminary and laboratory are now 


blest words in the vocabulary of} —The New England Magazine { : 
— . The former is now coming to € for January ig 


ita Christmas number. Bells,” by EH, 

, closest and moat fruitfal contact by E. Gone, 
with the most advanced The by Edgar A. Poe,” and Christ. 
learners.’’ The editor's leading article is en-| mas Bells, by Henry W. Longfellow, artistie,|iy 
titled Educational Reforms.’’ Beginning with | illustrated, are most appropriats contributions 
Pestalozzi's tale of Gertrude he traces the history| such a number. Other illustrated poems are one on 
of ideas and ideals in all grades of educational Trinity Church, Boston, with a full-page 
work, and contrasts those of other countries with of the noble tower of Trinity, and one by Hanlin 
the possibilities of America to-day, and says: ‘‘ The| Garland, Music Land, accompanied by firs 
one momentous lesson from all these varied fields} copy of Crawford's statue of Beethoven in Mazsie 
for us, is that the one source of vitality in an educa-| Hall. An article which will atiract much atten. 
tional system is at the top and not the bottom.’’ tion from lovers of art is that entitled An Amer. 
“We must develop a national patriotic standpoint | ican Landseer,”’ by Frank T. Robinson. [¢ ig an 
above the rivalry of higher institutions and the/acc unt of the remarkable work of Alexands 
partitions which here so isolate educational grades | Pope, the Boston animal painter, and the striking 
from each other.’’? ‘*We must begin the long} pictures of lions, dogs and horses go far toward, 
process of training future educational leaders who 
shall know, feel and respond to the stimulus of 
the best throughout the world, who are interested 
and informed on all stages of education, and re- 
gard their own institutions as a means toa far 
larger national if not universal philanthropic end.’’ 
Taos new German School is discussed by W. H. 


contributes an excellent illustrated article o 


setts. The symposium on The Future of Mave. 
chusetta,”” to which ex-Governor Long, Dr, 
George B. Loring, Rev. S. W. D.ke, and Rey, 
George A. Jackson contribute, is of special valu; 


Some Recent Publications. 
Title. Author. Publisher. Pric 

Our Early Presidents, their Lives and Children. Upton D Lothrop Co, Boston $4 00 
The Story of Kentucky. ‘ ‘ Connelly hog 1 50 
Notes on Military Hygiene. . Woodhull Jobn Wiley & Sons, N Y 2 50 
Simple Elements of Navigation. Young * 2 00 
The Art of Bookbinding. Zaehnsdorf Scribner & Welford, N Y 1 75 
Murvale Eastman é e ° ‘Tourgee Ford, Howard, & Hurlburt, N Y 1 50 
Evolution of Mau and Christianity. . MacQueary OD Appleton & Co, NY 1 75 
A Washington Bible Class. Hamiiton 1 50 
Her Love aud His Life. P ‘ e Robinson Harper & Bros, N Y 30 
The Journal of Sir Walter Scott. . 7 50 
The Philosophy of American Literature. White Ginn & Co, Boston 35 
Good Night Poetry. . > Garrison 70 
One Hundred Choice Selections. No30. . P Garrett & Co, Phila 80 
The Prevailing Types of Philosophy. ‘ MecCosh Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N Y %5 
Music in America. . é Ritter “6 2 00 
Latin Prose Composition for Colleges, Miller Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn, Bost 60 
Gleanings in Science R ; Molloy Maemillan & Co. N Y 1 75 
A History of Greek Literature. Perry Henry Holt & Co, N Y 7 50 
A Short History of the U.S Johnston 
Select Poems. . Rice Lee & Shepard, Boston 1 00 

INEW KODAKS 


WE desire to invite special attention to the new 
announcement of Messrs. Macmillan & Co., 112 
Fourth Ave., New York City to some very valu- 
able books for teachers and others interested in 
best booke. The School Atlas, Physical and Po- 
litical, containing a series of eighty maps is a 
work of rare excellence. The Prologue to the 
Canterbury Tales by Chaucer is a book that meets 
the want of echools admirably. ‘‘The Tale of 
Troy,’’ Homer’s Iliad translated into Eoglish by 
Aubrey Stewart M. A., tells the classic story of 
ancient ‘Troy with charming simplicity and com- 
“ pleteness. Macmillian & Co. publish some of the 
best books for teachers’ extant. Send for their 
complete educational catalogue, comprising books 
in all departments of learning. Special lista sent 
free on applivation. Address Macmillan & Co., 
112 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

CHIMES FOR St. Patrick's CATHEDRAL.— 
The Clinton H. Meneely Beli Company of this 
city closed a contract to-day with Wm. F. Pecher, 
organist of St. Patrick’s cathedral of New York, 
for a chime of fifteen bells for that church. The 
bells weigh altogether 30,000 pounds. The con- 
tract was secured by Clinton H. Meleely, who is 
in New York to-day completing the minor details 
of the contract, to which Archbishop Corrigan, 


who presides over St. Patrick’s cathedral, is a 
party. ‘This will be the largest and best set of 
chimes in America. 


IMPORTANT.—When visiting New Y Ci 

5 ork City 
4ave Baggage Express and Oartia 
atthe GRAND Union Hore., 


andsomely Furnished Room 
wards per day. plan, 


Conveniences. 

staurants supplied with the best. 
stages, and elevated railroads to t 
can live better 


Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


—“T wish I was an angel,’’ sai ili 
ngel,’’ said Willie. 


**Tt must be bully this weather to be nothin’ 
but a head with a psir of feather fans behind your 


ears.’’—New York Herald. 


z° Hire, and stop 
opposite Grand Cen- 


all Pom 
for less money at the Grand Union 


Seven New Styles and Sizes 


ALL LOADED WITH 


Transparent Films. 


For sale by all Photo, Stock Dealers, 
THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue, Rochester, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Something Realistic. Book Agent (entering) : 
‘* Madam, I have work of art to you. It 
a 

vady of the House (reopening the door). 
“ And I have a work of art to pm you. It ry 
landscaps.’’— Puck, 


ALLOW MF to add my tribute to the effi f 
Ely’s Cream Balm. I was suffering from rere 
attack of influenza and catarrh and was induced 
to try your remedy. The result was marvelous. 
I could hardly articulate, and in less than twenty- 
four hours the catarrhal symptoms and my hoarse- 
ness disappeared, and I was able to sing a heavy 
Grand with voice unimpaired. 
obgly recommend it i 

Grand Opera Co. 


Dallpate ?” 

Seven.’’ 

** How delightfal to be able 
many tongues,”’ 


NORMAL COURSES FOR TRACHERS 


IN COOKING, MODELIN( 
EDUCATIONAL SEWING: 
Normal 
B.Y.W.C A., cor. Appleton and Berkeley Sts., 


School of Domestic Sciences & Industrial Arts, 


Yes, it would 
thing to say.’’— Puck 


SLANG has been descri 
m described ag 


BosTon, MAss. 


propriately write its epitaph. 


MACMILLAN’S SCHOOL ATLAS} 


where there is tim: for the ful 


of the C. D. Hess 


— “How many languages do you speak, Mr. 


to converse in £0 


be nice if I could think of any- 


“*the waste bask 
An Esterbrook Pen might re 


EX Ban Foy 


ATARRH 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren 8t., New York. Price 50 cts. (ima 


Just Published. 4to. Cloth. $3.00. 


Physical and Political. 
A Series of SO Maps, . 5 + with General Index. 


By J. c. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.S.E., F,R.C.S., etc., 
Compiler of the Library Reference Atlas of the World. 
4to. Cloth. $3.00.; Half Morocco, $4.00. 


a%, Send address for special circular of “ Macmillan’s Geographical Series.” 


School Edition of Chaucer’s Prologue. I6mo. 25 cts 


CHAUCER. 


The Prologue of the Canterbury Tales. 
EDITED BY Rev. W. W. SKEAT, Lirrt.D. 
16mo. 25 cents. 
“ The Editor has succeeded admirably in hitting the golden mean betwee brevity and compre- 
hensiveness, and has supplied a want long felt by teachers for a zheapand scholarly introduction 
Chaucer’s language and power This edition should now supersede all others in the s -hools, except 
er editions by the same editor.” 


THE TALE OF TROY. 


’ j 
Homer’s Iliad Translated into English. 
By AuBRrY Stewart, M.A. 16mo. Cloth. $1.00. 
“ The classic story of ancient Troy is in this tasteful little volume told with delightful simplicity 
and directness.” —/i/ustrated Christian Weekly. 
“It is done spiritedly, poetically, and with discrimination’ — Week. 


emillan 


o*» Zhe attention of teachers aud others interested in Education is respectfully called to Ms mt frtt 


& Co.'s Educational Catalogues, comprising books in all departments of learning. Spé cial lists 
by mail on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 112 Fourtu Avenur, NEW YORK. 


M E M O R Y FOR SALE, 


first class Bus 
A partial or entire interest ina Said college bas peel 
An efficient system of memory development by Chas. 


in successful operation for 21 sod ja 
G. Leland, F.R.S.L., etc., in six manuals: many hundred of progressive operat 


I, The sas with 125 students in attendance The Th 
Baste of Memorizing. from $6,000 £0 $13,000 per ADDU 

tr ess of Perception. school property invoices at about will cal 
“ar Memory and Bye Memory. rented The personal property jg full 


IV. The Study of Lan es. 
V. Memory and Thought 
VI. Memory Training of the Young. 


Specimen pages j 
on receipt of ten vod an address on the system mailed 


y the proper party. A ply to 
of Bducation 
rs t. 


WANT 


0 
JAS, DOWNS, Publisher, 248 Broadway, N, Y. In a first-class academy, as Preceptres® 
ng ¢ 
THE KINDERGARTEN A monthly, whos member of the of dest 
f a candidate will learn the 0 
school. Science lessons, able position, by ing immediate 


stories, games, occupa- 


tions. etc. Invaluable for prima: 
ry teachers and ree 
mothers. $1.50 year. On trial, 3 months, 


ALICE B. STOC ‘ 
B. STOCKHAM & CO., 161 Lasalle St., Chicago. nm tor eur new Catalogue of “ TE. so 
S LPS,” including UB. OU 
NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDU EW ENGLAND 
CA E 
Register now. | 3 Somerset 8t., 3 street, Bos 


‘*Greylock,”’ the highest mountain of Massachy. 


justifying the title of the artist. H. H. Ballard 4 
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Jan. 22, 1891. 


and interest. The stories and poems of this num- 
ber are excellent and numerous. Each number of 
this magazine shows that the editorial work is 
done with rare ability. We feel assured that this 
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Publishers. 
Me to register? That is after all the main question with teachers. They know the best 


Boston Foreign Book Store. 


Agency for tht Publications of Henry Holt & Co, 


opean 
of 


chap. 
ed ty 
in In. 
‘imary 
aad of 
on 
Every 
elcoms 
Work 
larship 


uary is 
Gore, 
Christ- 
sticrlly 
ious to 
one on 
view 
Haulin 
fice 
1 Music 
| atten. 
Amer. 
It is an 
exander 
striking 
towards 
Ballard 
icle on 


J. D. WILLIAMS, <Agt. H. I. SMITH 
of information about the optical lantern; ‘‘A Talk| 151 Wabash Ave., Obicago. 65 Somerset St., Bosto i 
dex. About Skating,”’ by Howard Lee, which contains ‘ .. REGISTER Now, and be ready to start by first train for your new field 
to skaters of both ond all CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, jof labor. Circulars and blanks sent free. 
ages ; THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL . 
January, and interesting editorial comment. Be-| Westinke’s How to Write ae HIRAM ORCUTT, Me anager. 
sides these papers is a of good things > Literacare. 
about entertainments gathered from the exchanges. | for Little Felke. FOR REGISTRATION. 
Baub’s Normal Spellers. RERMERA 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. LARGE BUSINESS, Ve 
cts — The Nationalist for January, 1891, is at hand. | Peterson’s Constitution. Established 1855. NOT IN ADVANCE FEES, BUT IN SECURING POSI- 
This is the only magazine in the United States| SMCPPatd’s Scionce. 3 East 14th Street, N. Y. TIONS FOR COMPETENT TEACHERS. FORM FOR 
dedicated to the discussion and dissemination of | THE EMPIRE: ASom tal sat Rd _— Teachers Wanted OUR SUPPLY OF TEACHERS THE LARGEST & BEST. 
the principles of Nationalism. It has among its} ituiy jijustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $125. . CIRCULARS OF GOOD SCHOOLS FREE TO PARENTS, 
contributors many representative men and women,| « 4 delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com.| NEWYORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT'N, P. V. HUYSSOON, Mgr. (late R. E Avery), 
among whom may be mentioned Edward Bellamy, pressed yet complete history, adapted in every particular! 7 Vy, BrpGoop, Mgr. Box 1969, N. ¥. City American School Bureau, . . 2 W. 14th 8t., N.Y. 
Livand Everett Hale, Thaddeus B. Wakeman, | | 
ary A. Livermore, Charlotte Perkins Stetson, | its paper and type of the best, and its illustrations 9 ’ 
S;lvester Baxter, Hoary Austin, Rev. Solomon |Humerous avd of excelent of Education Teachers’ Agency | The New American Teachers Agency 
Schi ores, ma 
Abbr Morton’ Dias, J: Bisco, | om Ov RELIABLE te prepared to both, Facher 


Juction to 
als, except 


sh. 


of what she has accomplished among the lepers =/ * OFFICERS, 

simplicty and why she was obliged to forsake her work. R nd MecNall & Co professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors: and Gov. \ 
qd y ernesses for every department of instruction ; recom- 

: The Homiletic Review for January commends Latest, Best and Cheapest Family Atlas of the World. mends good a to ge Call en or address . et} 

itself thoroughly to any reader. The Review] First in thefeld with (890 Consus RS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, BALLS BAT 
Macmillan Section contains such able names as Dr. John Hall Gver 800 pases Maps, Diagrams, Statistics, Gazetteer Amertoan and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, ia N®. 70. DEARBORN ST. Chicago. 

ine n ore : 

ts sent jr and Rey. C. F. Deems of New York City. The| other cheap atlas, Portraits, Auto: 38 Union Square, New York. 


magazines. Price, $3.00 a year. Single copies, 
25 cents. Boston: New England Magazine Co. 


old-world story, *‘The Wolves of St. Gervas.’’ 
Mr:. Burton Harrison begins a two-part story. 


about ‘‘ Boston’s Girl Sculptor,’’ Miss Theo. Alice 
Ruggles, whose work attracted so much attention 
in the Paris Salon of 1889; two striking portraits 
are given of Mita Ruggles, also photographs of her 
work. Among other authors here represented by 
excellent work are, Mrs. F. A. Hamphrey, Mrs. 
Adeline A. Kaight, Amanda B. Harris, Ernest [n- 
gersoll, and H. W. Henshaw of the Smithsonian 
Institute. Two papers of especial interest to 
teachers are ‘‘ Deawisg of the Child Figaure,’’ by 
Caroline A. Rimmer (with prizs), and ‘Some 
Problems in Horology,’’ forthe Latin and High 
school students (with prizes), by E. H. Haw- 
ley of the Smithonian Institute. Wide Awake is 
$2.40 a year. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 


— The Treasury for Pastor and People com- 
mences the yeat with anoble number. Dr. T. A. 


Noble’s sermon is the initial one of the 
magazine. A view of Union Park Congregational 
Charch Chicago, is also given with a sketch of 
D:. Noble's life. There are seven sermons in the 
Leading Thoughts, all of which are exceedingly 
suggestive. Dr. Cayler who is engaged to give 
monthly ‘* Pen Pictures of Eminent Preachers,’’ 
gives his first in this number, his subject being, 
Dr. Joseph Addison Alexander. Among note- 
worthy articles are, ‘‘ Singing with the Spirit,’’ by 
Rey. C. B. Plammer ;‘* Whither are We Drifting?” 
by Rev. B. W. Williams; ‘‘ Exault the Word,”’ 
by Bishop Foss; and ‘‘ Pereona) Responsibility,’’ 
by Rav. A. J. Reynolds. Many other articles are 
full of timely and important thought. Dr. Mo- 
ment's treatment of the Sunday School Lessons 
is fresh, suggestive and clear. Yearly, $2.50. 
Clergymen, $2 00. S'ngle copies, 25 cents. E B. 
Treat, New York. 


description of a pleasant entertainment; An in- 
stallment of the Sunnyside papers, by Helen 
Sands, giving details of an evening’s amusement ; 
‘Three Familiar Gases,’’ an article on chemistry 
with simple experiments; ‘‘ Lantern Exhibitions,’’ 
by J. Woods Burnet, a concise and appropriate bit 


Price $2 00 a year. Single numbers, 
2) cents. The Nationalist Educational Association, 
Boston, Mass. 


— Sister Rose Gertrude, the young woman 
about whose work among the lepers of Molokai 
so much has been written, has been induced to 
reply to the charges made against her for renoun- 
cing her work. Her article, the firat from her pen, 
isto ba published in The Ladies’ Home Journal 
for February, and will contain a fall explanation 


Sermonic Section is filled with echolarly discourses. 


pericdical is to take high rank among American 


— The stories and articles of the January num- 
ber of Wide Awake are each excellent of its 
kind. Susan Coolidge opens the number with an 


The artistic feature of the number is the articie 


Wm. Kk Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co, M.D Berlitz & 

Co., New York Hi London; Dr. 
Sauiveur &e., BM achette & Co., London; Dr. L 
ch stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Lan : 
ces. Catalogues application 

SCHOENHOR 

Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 

144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


New French Books. 

First Course in French Conversation. By 
Prof. P. DoCroquet. 12mo, cloth, $1 00 
Specimen sheets free. 

Saus Famille. By Hector MALAT. Abridged 
and arranged for school use by Prof. PAUL 
BERCY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

R. JENKINS, 
Fiench Publisher and Bookseller, 

“Y French or English| 851 AND 853 SIXTH AVE F 

ext-book published. NEW YORK. 


The French Monthly Magazine, 


LE FRANCAIS, 


Contains the most interesting modern French 
comedies, novels, exercises on the difficulties of 
French grammar and pronunciation. Subscribers 
become students, by correspondence, of the Berlitz 
Schools, * per year. Published by 

BERLITZ & CO., W. Madison Square, N.Y. City. 
Sample numbers free on application. 


Haunted Houses. 


Modern Demons, Mesmerism, Clairvoyance, Appa- 
ritions, and the Atmosphere of Assemblies, are titles 
of some of the chapters contained in 


THE NEW PSYCHIC STUDIES, 


in their relation to Christian thought, by FRANKLIN 
JOHNSON D.D. 12mo, cloth, illustrated. Price, 75 
cents, postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs., 18 & 20 Astor Pl., N. Y. 


DRAWING BOOKS, 
raphic COPY BOOKS, 

READING LEAFLETS 
CLEMENT’S CIVIL COVERNME NT, 
HOBBS’ ARITHMETICS, 
INDUCTIVE LANGUAGE LESSONS, 
Civics for Young Americans. &c, 

A. LOVELL & CO., Pub’rs, 
8 East 14th Street, 2? Hawley 8t.. Boston, 


omson’s New thmetics a Algebra 
Keetel’s French Course. 
Lessons. 

e ellegg’s Lessons in English. 
Kellogg’s Rhetoric, and 
Biutchisen’s Physiclogy aud Hygiene. 


_ | can a teacher tell beforehand whether the Two Dollars is a wise investment ?— 


WILL IT PAY 


places are filled by Agencies, and that some men and women are thereby promoted 
with great rapidity. But a good many teachers register and do not pet places. How 
ell, in the first place, he can’t tell 
forsure. There is an element of risk in all investments, If aman wants to be absolutely on the safe side he must 
never spend a penny except for the bread that he eats and the clothes that he wears, and he must buy them over 
the counter, getting them when he pays for them. An Agency may be a good thing, and a good thing for you, and 
et fail to get youa place the first year ortwo. But there are certain general principles for those who uudersatand 
inat some investment: are wise even when they do not positively ensure immediate returns which an experience 
of eight years makes us think fundamental. (1) It get another through it. An Agency is held re- 
doesn’t pay /azy teachers to register. They may get ME sponsible for its candidates, and it keeps a sha 
one place through an Agency, but they will never watch on their work after they are placed. (2) 
doesn’t pay for teachers who have rroved failures to register. Some teachers seem to think that this is what an 
Agency is for: to provide rlaces among strangers for those who can’t get places where they are known. Not a bit 
of it: the Agency usually finds out what your record ia. (3) It doesn’t bey — teachers to register, who want to 
get twice as much ealary as they can earn. We try to get for teachers all their qualifications and experience fairly 
eserve but we should be very sorry to put a $500 teacher into a 81000 place. We have daties to school boards as 
well as to teachers. (4) It doesn’t pay vacillating teachers to register. Our worst trouble is with teachers who ask 


for a certain kind of place and then refuse it when offered. But apart from 

those four classes, we believe it pays every teacher to register, and pe Sete sea TO REGISTER ? 
ou 

that is probable, but é¢ keeps you in the line of promotion, and when just your niche falls vacant you will be put into it. 


tered. It doesn’t follow that you will get a new place this Fond or next year, 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-0 erative Association 70-72 DEARBORN ST. * 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 


are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


The Best Agency to Join 


Is the one'most likely toaid you in securing adesirable position The Agency most likely to assist you isthe 
one that has an established patronage. During the last four years no Agency has doue more to earn the 
confidence of the best schools and colleges throughout the country than the School and College Bureau of 
Elmhurst (Chicago), I/i Among our regular patrons are City Schools, Academies, Colleges, State Nor- 
mals, Church Schools, &c., that accept teachers recommended by us without further reference. For proof 


of ovr claims, read our Manual of testimonials. 
ddress Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, ELMHURST. ILL. 


The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, 
{10 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
Established six years. With the exception of Idaho, Arizona, and Nevada, teachers placed in every 
State and Territory inthe United States. We invite progressive and well qualified teachers in every de- 
partment of school work to register with us. Agency manual sent to any address. 


Tue New Enctano Buregu or Eoucarion, 


3 Somerset Street, 
Room 5s, BOSTON, MASS. 


This Burcau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national 
reputation. We are constantly receiving calls for teachers of every 


NEw York. (with Thompson, Brown & Co.) grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. 
— Among the original articles in Entertainment 1B f a 
tee EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO. NEW TORE This Bureau has no vacations. The demand for teachers of every 


grade, and from everywhere, is constant, and will continue through the 
winter and spring, and then the rush will come for the autumn supply. 
Now the call is by telegram or by sfecial delivery letter, “for next 
Monday,” and there can be no delay. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 88 E, 17th St., New York. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
xeep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANGE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books te 
Cc. BARNES, 
1 AND 77 WABASH AvyE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


patrons 
to be ready for vacancies in the spring, 

Employers seeking teachers should examine our 
lists betore filling vacancies. To learn of a good 
teacher costs only the trouble of writing a letter. 

Centre of business near the centre of population of 


the U. 8. 
}. B. RUGGLES, 
Room C, Palace Hotel Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


TEACHERS _ Are INTRODUCED 
TO SCHOOL ~ 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
EK. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

150 FiFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 

NEW YORK CITY. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agencv 


Address for information 


graphs and Biographical Sketches of each President, 


f the Declarati f Indepen- 
Themes and Texts of Recent Sermons will be wrath history of each Presidential Cam. National Teachers’ Bureau Union Teachers A enc 
ound very valuable; and the Prayer Meeting| Sells at, Si ht} besinners averaging 50 
— Service is at its best. ‘The Blue Monday,” | togood workers. Outfit, inoluding 
with its genial anecdotes seems to lighten the £0 complete Atias, sent prepatd for $2.00 100 (Established 
i D, MeN ‘0., 323 Broa , N.Y. City Teachers wanted at once for good positions. 
siness Cl ery! a preacher’s New York: BAND, & O0., 4th Av. and 8th NEW YORK. | Normal graduates, referred. 
Almost daily calls for teachers. 
 slunoid agnalls Terms, 00 a year. 75 00 to $250 00 a = hy TEACHERS Send stamp for application blank to 
womel Desiring to secure first-class situations should i. HARRINGTON, Proprietor, 
tid The MAGAZINES RECEIVED. erecns can address 52 I ette Place 
ross 3.00 a ’ also. A few vacancies end HAROLD ©. COOK, Manager. NEW YORK CITY. 
for January; terms, $2.60 year. | ¥. JOHNSON &CO., 2 , Va. 
will can be Th z : Leonard Scott Publication Co. 
or full, ear. New Yak Review, terms, $3.00 a WANTED, / / 
January ter UBSCRIBERS TTENTION 
hicago. The Entertainment terms, $1 00a year. | Ten of Tachers, for New. England positions. ‘ 
2 per week. Normal gradu- 
P.O Box 1300 $1.00 year. | poly END US ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION to the Journat. or Epucation, with ®2.80 to pay 
te Awake for (January; terms, $240 8 year. H nan QROUTT, Manegss. for the same, and we will send you postpaid either of the following books: 
2.00.8 year. Bos Somerset St. Boston _/Practical Hints for Teachers. py cro. . $1.00 
0 40 years 
gue ~ WANTED, ’ 
t s teachers of Vocal and Instrumen 
ae Best, Easiest to’ Use, and Cheapest class te capable also to take charge of the musical|Compayre’s Elements of Psychology. By W.H. Parner. . $1.00 
t. 
A A R R HH These are the books that have been recommended for the BooK-a-MonTH Course. Send in 
Bomerset Street, Boston. |your orders at once. ddress 
d y dro t by mail. on 
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